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ITALY IN THE HURRICANE ZONE 


SicNor Nitti, when he was forming 
his third cabinet, at a time when no 
other responsible politician was willing 
to undertake that ungrateful task, re- 
ferred to himself with what we may 
well believe was bitter humor as ‘a 
necessary evil.’ This third cabinet fell, 
and Nitti, in spite of his distinguished 
services, seems to‘ have been perma- 
nently relieved, at least for the imme- 
diate future, of official duties. He in- 
herited a most difficult situation when 
he came into power a year ago. Italy 
was torn by violent strikes, many of 
which were accompanied, as they are 
to-day, by bloodshed. The Fiume 
question divided the nation. Signor 
Nitti defeated the general strike, 
smoothed down the asperities of the 
Fiume question, raised the most suc- 
cessful domestic loan floated by any of 
the recently belligerent countries, and 
seems to have exercised a beneficent in- 
fluence in the international affairs of 
Europe. His final resignation, without 
allowing Parliament to defeat him by a 
direct vote, was the outcome of the 
political chaos which so frequently 
ensues when people group themselves 
into a number of minority parties; so 
that a nation is forced to face great 
issues with a shaky coalition govern- 
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ment. The London Daily Telegraph 
thus describes the scene when he pre- 
sented his resignation: 


After reading out his message of resignation in 
the Chamber, Signor Nitti was about to’ give 
some explanation, but was prevented by the 
shouts of the Socialists, and by the general 
tumult. The Socialist howls were directed sar- 
castically to the Clericals, who in their turn apos- 
trophized the Socialists. After ten minutes of 
turbulence the Socialist Deputy Modigliano 
obtained the floor and began taking credit for 
the crisis as a Socialist triumph. ‘The crisis,’ he 
shouted, ‘is not the work of Radicals and 
Liberals, but ours. We Socialists can claim the 
honor before the country of having saved it from 
the infamous bread decree. We have saved the 
people and protected the privileges of Parlia- 
ment.’ Then, turning to Signor Giolitti, he 
pointed him out sarcastically as the successor. 
“To you,’ he said, ‘Signor Giolitti, they now look 
as the man with the hand of iron to keep down 
the proletariat. To you they look as the restorer 
of the militarist caste, and for the solution of the 
Adriatic problem. It is for you to become the 
slave-driver of reaction.’ 

Signor Giolitti looked at him in wonder, and 
shook his head, as much as to say that he was 
neither a reactionary nor a slave-driver. Despite 
these sarcasms, it is known that the Socialists de- 
sire nothing better than the return of Signor 
Giolitti, with whom all through the war they 
have had a good understanding. Whatever 
people abroad may think, Signor Giolitu has a 
fair chance of becoming the next premier. Such 
an evolution would have seemed impossible even 
three months ago, but in Italian politics what 
seems incredible one day becomes a reality on the 
morrow. If Signor Giolitti returns to power, it 
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will not mean, however, that he will be able at 
once to put in practice all his neutralist ideas of 
five years ago, or to take vengeance on his former 
political opponents. He will have to do many 
things — or propose at least to do them — which 
his predecessors had on their programmes. He 
cannot renounce the alliance with the Entente, 
he cannot abandon Fiume, he cannot allow the 
country’s finances to rush headlong to the abyss, 
and he must find some way of mastering the 
anarchist agitation. He will have to introduce 
an iron rule of discipline in the state services, 
appease the agrarian troubles, and find a remedy 
for the perpetual strikes. All these things have 
nothing to do with the neutralism of five years 
ago. 


And so it came about that the pro- 
fessed leader of the pro-Germans, the 
man with whom the nationalist French 
press says that its statesmen will never 
sit in conference, within eighteen 
months of the armistice, again presides 
over the government of the third great- 
est of the Entente nations. 


Some weeks ago we printed an article 
from Avanti describing the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the territories in the 
war-devastated regions of Italy and its 
newly acquired territories north of the 
Adriatic. Apparently the picture was 
not overdrawn, for the more conserva- 
tive Messaggero and Giornale d’Italia 
now describe malversations of public 
money and other serious scandals in- 
volving officials connected with the 
work of reconstruction in these regions. 

Meanwhile, disorders approaching 
the seriousness of civil war have broken 
out in parts of Italy, particularly in 
Apulia, where a general strike has re- 
cently occurred. Railway service has 
been interrupted by _ revolutionary 
peasants, and pitched battles have 
been fought between them and the 
troops. 

The number of dead and wounded 
is reported large. The military are 
employing tanks in some of their 
operations. 
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BOURGEOIS SELF-ASSERTION IN 
FRANCE 


Tue French have shown more reso- 
lution in combating political strikes 
than the people of any other of the 
recently belligerent countries. The fol- 
lowing extract from an article in a re- 
cent issue of Figaro throws an interest- 
ing light upon the tactics employed in 
that country to prevent social demoral- 
ization accompanying labor conflicts: 


The Civic Union is one of the finest fruits of 
improvisation of which we have example. It is 
six weeks old, and already its services against 
the revolution planned by the General Confeder- 
ation of Labor have resulted in a signal victory. 
The country has been saved from the general 
paralysis sought by the syndicalists. On two oc- 
casions, April 29 and 30, the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company called upon the Civic Union for 
seven hundred volunteers for various classes of 
work. The Union was able to furnish immedi- 
ately a list of names to whom the company ap- 
plied; and five sixths of the persons summoned 
promptly left their business and reported to the 
posts assigned them. . . . Similarly, the Union 
was able to furnish the General Omnibus Com- 
pany all the volunteers it required to operate its 
service, with the help, naturally, of those of its 
staff who remained loyal. The number supplied 
in this case was about two hundred and fifty. 
Among these were men of special training, quali- 
fied for particular tasks, as well as men without 
a specialty. The Union supplied the transporta- 
tion companies with motormen, conductors, 
ticket-sellers, and gate-men. It furnished some 
six hundred volunteers to the railway companies, 
including locomotive-drivers, firemen, switch- 
men, maintenance-of-way men, conductors, and 
train-dispatchers. Two thirds of these were 
competent specialists qualified for particular 
tasks. It supplied also for the municipal services 
— water, gas, and electricity — some one hundred 
and fifty skilled engineers, firemen, machinists, 
blacksmiths, electricians, plumbers, line-men, 
and the like. 

Had there been occasion to do so, the Civic 
Union was prepared to supply even skilled truck- 
drivers and men familiar with motor-cars, to 
keep Paris provisioned. Had it been necessary, it 
could have manned the post office and the tele- 
graph service. Among. these volunteers were 
women as well as men. They included young 
society people, settled middle-class citizens, 
teachers and pupils from the higher schools, and 
professional men; but there were also working- 
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men, office assistants, salesmen, and pensioners. 
Among the list of those who worked as volun- 
teers during the strike are many names familiar 
to the public. In Paris alone the number of 
members of the Civic Union increased during the 
first two weeks in May from four thousand to 
sixteen thousand. In the same period sixty-seven 
other towns and cities formed similar Unions, 
some of which stood successfully the same test as 
the one in Paris. 


MORE EVIDENCE OF UNREST IN ., 
AFRICA 


NATIVE unrest is manifesting itself 
through Northern Africa. The Italians 
have recently suffered serious reverses 
and lost some garrisons in Tripoli. 
Now that the colored troops are re- 
turning from the war, the French dis- 
cover new discontent among the sub- 
ject races in Algiers and Tunis; so that 
the political situation there has become 
a matter of some concern and com- 
ment in the French press. L’Humanité 
naturally looks at the question from an 
anti-Imperialist viewpoint, and com- 
ments as follows: 


Their hereditary hostility is finding new 
sources of support. Native soldiers who have 
returned from France manifest a new spirit of in- 
dependence and criticism. They debate and pro- 
test even in public, and are less ready than for- 
merly to recognize the absolute authority of those 
who used to rule like demigods. . . . At Algiers 
and Oran, the Arabic candidates opposed to the 
government have been elected by crushing ma- 
jorities. At interior points the government has 
destroyed ballots containing the names of candi- 
dates unacceptable to themselves, not being able 
to force the natives to vote the ticket they tried 
to dictate. . . . Several natives have joined the 
Socialist party, and large numbers have become 
members of the syndicates. 


The semi-official Le Temps says: 
‘All the French population in the coun- 
try regions of Algiers is alarmed at the 
growing insecutity and the breakdown 
of public authority. Every day sees 
some new act of violence, some bandit 
attack upon an isolated farm.’ 

In another issue the same paper says 
reassuringly: ‘Of all the Islam coun- 
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tries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
Algiers is the only one where there is no 
evidence of a national revolt. The pre- 
vailing insecurity is quite different 
there from what it is in Egypt. The 
natives consider themselves part of the 
French state.’ 


THE PEOPLE VERSUS THE 
PROFITEERS 


WE recently mentioned that the 
overall movement in the United States 
and Great Britain had its analogues on 
the Continent. In some rural districts 
of France the people have boycotted 
all kinds of lighting except candles,— 
not necessarily much of a change,— 
have begun to sow more flax, and are re- 
sorting to the spinning-wheel and the 
hand-loom to provide their own cloth- 
ing. In some cities societies have been 
formed of men who agree not to wear 
collars and cuffs. It is even proposed to 
abstain entirely from the use of meat, 
especially veal, lamb, and chicken. In 
Spain the most prominent single move- 
ment is to substitute Catalan sandals, 
which are a traditional form of foot- 
wear used by peasants and laborers in 
that province, in place of shoes. Elec- 
tricity is so cheap in parts of Spain that 
it is less expensive than petroleum or 
candles. In discussing this movement 
a Barcelona Commercial Daily, La 
Publicidad, questions the effectiveness 
of ‘these crazes for bizarre economies,’ 
and comments thus: 


If those who thus glorify sandals would call to- 
gether their neighbors in each village and city 
quarter, and organize them as fast as possible 
into self-supplying groups (apparently codpera- 
tive unions), they might speedily lower the 
prices and improve the quality of the merchan- 
dise they need. This would have two good effects. 
First, it would lessen the cost of living; second, it 
would rouse people out of the criminal indiffer- 
ence and inertia with which most of them now 
contemplate even evils which seriously affect 
their own well-being. 
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GERMANY FINDS ALLIED SUPER- 
VISION COSTLY 

GERMANS are complaining of the 
high salaries paid, at Germany’s ex- 
pense, to the representatives of the 
various Allied missions in that coun- 
try. Frankfurter Zeitung quotes the 
following comparison between the re- 
cently increased salaries of the Inter- 
Allied Supervisory Commission and the 
salaries of German officers of corres- 
ponding rank. 


n 
i) 
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Title vote 2p gam 
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Marks Marks Marks 
General, President 342,000 38,000 38,000 
Generals, Presidents 

of Sub-commis- 

SOS Sica sk oa nie 252,000 30,000 30,000 
Generals ......... 252,000 25,000 28,000 
Colonels and Lt. 

Colonels .. ..... 180,000 20,000 20,000 
Commanders of 

Battalions and 

Majors. ........ 162,000 16,200 16,500 


Subalterns... ... 152,400 11,100 11,100 
Non-commissioned 

Officers.......... 69,300 5,200 5,200 
Privates .......... 42,000 4,800 4,800 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM 
ENGLAND 

Tue Education Committee of the 
London County Council has reclassi- 
fied positions in the public schools as 
well as the schools themselves, and 
raised the pay of teachers. The maxi- 
mum salaries for principals of ordinary 
schools range from £467 10s. to £650 
for men, and from £374 to £520 for 
women. This represents an increase of 
considerably more than £100 per an- 
num in the smallest of the above sal- 
aries. The minimum salary for male 
grade teachers has been raised from 
£180 to £200 and the maximum sal- 
aries from £340 to £425. For female 
grade teachers, the minimum has been 
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raised from £165 to £187 10s., and the 
maximum from £265 to £340. 


Lonpon University has just opened 
formally the new buildings presented to 
it to serve as a Department of Applied 
Statistics. The new department is a 
research laboratory and training school 
in the modern mathematical theory of 
statistics. Interest in the department 
has been much stimulated by the ex- 
perience of the government during the 
war, when it was discovered that im- 
portant public services, such as the 
supply of munitions and the control of 
public health, could not be conducted 
successfully except on a basis of scien- 
tific statistical information. 


SHOP COUNCILS AND TRADE UNIONS 

In addition to the Parliamentary 
election, elections for the Shop Coun- 
cils have recently occurred in Ger- 
many; and the latter polling has 
aroused quite as much interest in many 
circles as the former. Communists, In- 
dependents, and Majority Socialists 
are contesting bitterly for the control 
of these bodies. In addition, the trade 
unions realize the vital importance of 
incorporating them with their own or- 
ganization. The Central Council of 
German Trade Unions has formed an 
alliance with the Clerks and Office 
Employees’ Union, in order to attain 
this result. The task before this new 
amalgamation is to absorb the Shop 
Councils, so as to prevent conflicts of 
functions and jurisdiction between the 
older and the new organizations, and 
to insure the pursuit of a consistent 
labor policy. 


A BRITISH LABOR DELEGATE ON 
RUSSIA 


TuE London Times publishes a most 
interesting interview with Mr. Ben 
Turner and Mr. Tom Shaw, M.P.. 


who were members of the Labor depu- 
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tation to Russia, whence they have just 
returned. Mr. Turner said that there 
had been a ‘Red Terror,’ and that the 
Bolsheviki would use force as long as 
the possibility of a counter-revolution 
and the Polish war continued. The 
official figure which he saw was that 
eighty-five hundred had been killed, 
mostly for acts of treachery behind the 
lines during the Denikin and Kolchak 
campaigns. Capital punishment was 
for a time abolished, but had been re- 
stored when the Polish offensive began. 
With regard to the liberty afforded the 
delegates to investigate conditions, Mr. 
Turner said: 


We were allowed to see everything we asked 
for. They were brutally frank about their short- 
age of necessaries and their hardships, and their 
intention to win through, even though that 
means the employment of considerable force. 
They hid nothing from us, even though it told 
against them. The physical and material condi- 
tion of the country is so bad that they did not 
attempt to hide it. There is a great lack of food 
and clothing, of raw materials, and of transport. 
They have a tremendously fierce battle with dis- 
ease. They have had a million cases of typhus, 
and scores of thousands of cases of malaria and 
smallpox, and have no medicines. Neither have 
they fats nor oils. 


Mr. Turner does not approve of Bol- 
shevist theories, because he believes 
that every man should have a right to 
vote. Commenting upon the general 
success of the system, he said: 


I think the idealism of the Bolsheviki is very 
good, but they cannot change human nature by 
a decree, nor in a few years’ time. It will take a 
generation or two to rouse up any substantial 
realization of their idealism. I think they will 
win through, but with a modification of their 
proposals. There will be no restoration of the 
monarchy, and no restoration of capitalism in its 
old form, but I do not think they will abolish in- 
dividualism or establish Communism to the full 
for a generation or two. 


Speaking of public sentiment toward 
the movement, Mr. Turner believed 
that the rural population was not fully 
in agreement with Communism. He 
added, however: 
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In the two big centres of population where I 
have been, Moscow and Petrograd, and particu- 
larly in Petrograd, the hungrier city of the two, 
the majority of the people support the Bolshe- 
vist Government. A considerable number of the 
people in the villages, as well as in the towns, are 
supporters of the new government, and a minor- 
ity, as happens in other countries, too, influences 
the general mass of the people. The Bolsheviki 
are making strenuous efforts to establish the new 
order of society, but circumstances and human 
nature are considerably against them. As I have 
said, I believe that in certain directions they will 
win through, and that the old order of things 
cannot be restored; but they will have to make 
concessions to international requirements, as 
well as to their own internal difficulties. They 
are trying to jump too far at one stride. 

I should say that the Bolshevist Government 
has the acceptance of the bulk of the people, the 
good-will of many, and the fierce opposition of 
the Social Democrats, who say that individual 
liberty has been destroyed. But even the Social 
Democrats are supporting the government now 
until the Polish offensive is disposed of. The 
governments of Europe have made a great mis- 
take in assisting, if they have assisted, the Polish 
adventure. They have united the people of 
Russia so that the anti-Social Revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviki have determined to support 
the government until the war is ended. That is 
very definite. ’ 


Regarding the prospects of trade, the 
situation seems to be, in the opinion of 
the Labor delegates, less unfavorable 
than is sometimes reported. Russia is 
said to have ‘huge quantities of flax, 
much corn, about two hundred tons of 
platinum, and a considerable amount 
of gold.’ The general conclusion is: 


If Russia has peace, and the blockade is com- 
pletely raised and trade relations with the rest of 
the world resumed, I think Russia will be a very 
rich country in a few years’ time. The men at the 
head of affairs have real business capacity for in- 
creasing production. The gospel of all of them is 
more production; their leaflets and speeches all 
say the same thing. They are giving an induce- 
ment of extra food, and so on, to sections of the 
workpeople to increase their output, and they 
are limiting the usual government ration to those 
who do not give their best production consider- 


: ing their physical condition and general efficiency. 


There are no strikes, because the government 
won’t have them. There is not the freedom on 
the industrial side that we have in this country. 





[The Times (Northcliffe Press), June 11] 
IRELAND UNDER SINN FEIN 


By a great part of mankind Eng- 
land’s success or failure in handling 
the Irish problem to-day is watched 
like the index of a barometer, whence 
forecasts will be drawn concerning 
England’s future. National power, 
through national prestige, is affected 
like the value of a stock, not only by 
occurrences, but by the apprehension 
of occurrences. English credit, even 
_in a financial sense, would stand higher 
if England were known to command 
America’s cordial support. Morally, 
too, England’s intervention in many 
tangled foreign affairs which it is Eng- 
land’s object to disentangle, would be 
more efficacious if England’s moral au- 
thority were less assailable. One need 
not put the importance of this matter 
extravagantly high. A carbuncle on 
the neck is not a mortal complaint. 
But a gentleman who goes continually 
so disfigured suggests damaging infer- 
ences as to his constitution. There- 
fore, although other problems, newer 
and possessing a more hopeful appeal 
to the imagination, occupy England’s 
mind at present, which turns from Ire- 
land in a weary disgust, it is really de- 
sirable that Englishmen should make 
some effort to understand the Irish 
question under its new conditions. 

England created those new condi- 
tions; that is the first point to note. 
They began to exist when England 
recognized Ulster’s right to go into re- 
bellion against a form of government 
which it disliked. Sir Edward Carson 
generally used the word ‘loathed,’ but 
the precise verb does not matter. 
What matters is the recognition of 
Ulster’s right to rebel, first given by 
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the Tory party, and later, though un- 
willingly, admitted by the Liberals. 
Only the Labor party withheld its 
sanction from this doctrine. Labor in- 
sisted that, according to the rules of 
the constitutional game, Nationalist 
Ireland had won after a struggle of 
over thirty years against overwhelm- 
ing odds. They condemned the con- 
tention, or the discovery, that in this 
case the rules of the game did not ap- 
ply. That is why Nationalist Ireland 
retains some confidence in the Labor 
party, and at least has some hopes 
from it. Except for that glimmering of 
a possibility, Nationalist Ireland has 
ceased to think of redress by constitu- 
tional means. This is the first of the 
new conditions which England has cre- 
ated in the past seven or eight years. 

The second is the disposition among 
Irish people which England produced 
by talking about the rights of small 
nations, without remembering that 
she would be overheard in Ireland. 
Those in Ireland who in 1914 and 1915 
were Sinn Feiners or separatists (and 
not all Sinn Feiners were separatists) 
declared that England never meant 
these principles to apply where Eng- 
lish rule was concerned. Those who 
followed Redmond (at that date some 
nine tenths of Nationalist Ireland) ac- 
cepted his view that these professions 
were a charter of Irish liberty and that 
on their strength we could even accept 
a post-dated check for Home Rule. 
Six years have passed, the English 
Government has assisted in launching 
several new republics, but Ireland con- 
tinues to be governed from Westmin- 
ster through Dublin Castle. Redmond 
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is dead, broken-hearted, and most of 
those who followed him have moved 
at least to the position where the more 
moderate Sinn Feiners used to be. 
Sinn Fein is almost universal. 

What Sinn Fein means to the Irish 
people as a whole — the Irish people 
diffused through the whole English- 
speaking world — can be best under- 
stood in a part of Ireland remote from 
the tragedies and terror which over- 
shadow certain regions. There, opin- 
ion is not free. Elsewhere, the political 
facts spring from broad and general 
causes. 

Donegal has for very many years 
been, perhaps, the least disturbed 
county in Ireland. Its people remem- 
ber the killing of one notorious land- 
lord nearly fifty years ago as a deed of 
tyrannicide. In the ’eighties there was 
an acute land struggle, and the at- 
tempt to arrest a popular priest as he 
left the altar led to an affray in which 
a police inspector was beaten to death. 
In this county there has been no po- 
litical or agrarian crime until this 
spring, when police, after arresting some 
prisoners, were ambushed and shot — 
not fatally. Since then there have been 
a few cases of burning disused bar- 
racks, but the police can go about un- 
armed and singly. The population is 
predominantly Catholic, but nowhere 
else in Ulster have Protestants and 
Catholics lived on so friendly terms. 
To-day there are inevitably fears 
among the scattered Protestants, but 
nothing has happened here to give any 
ground for them. 

Again, no county in Ireland before 
the war was less affected by the teach- 
ings of Sinn Fein. The Gaelic League’s 
colleges were always centres of that 
influence; but in the summer school 
at Cloghineely the leading persons 
were strongly on the Nationalist side. 
The Bishop of the diocese, Dr. O’Don- 
nell, perhaps the ablest man in Ire- 


land, was a great figure in the Nation- 
alist organization. He has never by 
any public utterance, nor, I believe, 
by any private intimation, altered his 
attitude; and his personal friendship 
with Mr. Dillon is well known. Yet 
to-day Sinn Fein has swept the board 
in all the county and district elections. 
Intimidation has nothing to do with 
it. Clerical influence has certainly not 
been the cause. It has been a tide 
rather than an impulse; the transfor- 
mation is complete. I seek to analyze 
what has caused it, and how far it has 
gone. 

It is in its essence a revolt against * 
England based on a profound resent- 
ment of injustice. This is certainly 
not due to depravity, for the people 
of whom I write are typical of their 
county at its best; in Ireland or out of 
Ireland I know no better human be- 
ings, none whom I would more freely 
trust with my life, fortune, or credit. 
It is not due to ignorance, for they 
know far more of the English than 
most English folk of the Irish; they 
have many English friends, and they 
draw, as does nearly everyone in Ire- 
land, a sharp distinction between Eng- 
lish people and ‘England’—which to 
them means the English Government. 
It is true, they are remote from Eu- 
rope, they were remote from the war, 
and they make too little allowance for 
the intense preoccupations which the 
war occasioned. Yet to this argument 
they would answer: ‘Because a man 
is busy he is not excused for doing 
injustice.’ 

Their attitude toward the rebellion 
of 1916 is characteristic. They disap- 
proved of it when it happened,—to 
them quite unexpectedly,—some be- 
cause of the destruction and the kill- 
ing, the more politically-minded be- 
cause it seemed a death-blow to Home 
Rule. They applaud it now because 
‘it put a new heart into Ireland.’ 
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They regard the executions which fol- 
lowed it as unjust, mainly because of 
the tolerance that had been shown to 
Ulster’s earlier preparations by those 
responsible for the executions. One 
very thoughtful man had been shocked 
rather because of the known charac- 
ters of the condemned. When he read 
of Pearse’s execution, it seemed too 
incredible that sentence of death 
should have been passed on a man 
whose every public utterance had 
shown noble intentions. In a word, 
even when the action of the rebels 
was condemned, the penalty meted 
out to them outraged Ireland’s sense 
of justice. Ireland left to itself would 
have dealt otherwise with men who in 
the first instance fired on irish troops. 
It was England that by making mar- 
tyrs made heroes of them. 

The quarrel with England burst into 
flame only after the rebellion; but it 
was smouldering before. Ireland re- 
sented bitterly England’s claim, after 
the grant of self-government, to dis- 
pose of Irishmen as she thought fit. 
Intense feeling was provoked by the 
stoppage of emigration to America. It 
was held to be with a view to con- 
scription, and the idea of conscription 
by an outside power was resented with 
a passion which England never real- 
ized till it was forced into full display. 
It should always be borne in mind 
that the enactment of conscription for 
Ireland seemed to Ireland a flat abro- 
gation of national right. I was re- 
minded here that in Donegal, as 
everywhere else, the allegiance of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, which has 
been proof against all the recent cam- 
paign of ostracism and assassination, 
was shaken by the Conscription Act. 
‘If they put this in force we take our 
belts off, and come out with the rest,’ 
they said. 

In Donegal all condemn the mur- 
ders of policemen; but they repudiate 
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the attribution to Sinn Fein. They 
will tell you, truly, that the Land 
League was blamed for the Phoenix 
Park murders, but the Invincibles 
were no friends of the League. They 
believe that now, as then, the govern- 
ment has secret agents at work among 
the secret societies; and they believe 
its purpose is to push men into out- 
rage that the Irish cause may be black- 
ened and injured. One friend of mine 
was clearly of opinion that the gov- 
ernment was for ulterior motives 
organizing the murder of its own 
policemen. 

To this extent that opinion, how- 
ever fantastic, is typical. Nationalist 
Ireland to-day regards the govern- 
ment just as the government regards 
Sinn Fein: it sees in it one great crim- 
inal conspiracy. No distinction is 
drawn between persons in the govern- 
ment. Everything is distorted. There 
is profound conviction of a dishonest 
and disloyal intention. The woman of 
the house in one prosperous farm had 
a son who volunteered in the Ameri- 
can army. She was proud of him (for, 
as she said to me, ‘Nobody wanted 
Germany to win’) till she heard that 
the Gaelic League’s meetings had been 
proclaimed. ‘Then,’ she said, ‘I 
wished I could get at him for a min- 
ute, for I would pull him out of it by 
the ear. What were they doing, stop- 
ping the amusements of the people, 
only to drive them to do something 
desperate?’ That was a characteristic 
piece of comment — and from no fool- 
ish mind; however remote she was in 
that instant from realities, she was 
shrewd enough when she said, ‘Why 
could they not give them the Home 
Rule Bill Redmond was striving for? 
Whatever was in it, it was what the 
people were looking to get, and it 
would have contented their mind to 
get it.’ 

And, again, she said to me,—this 
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extraordinarily capable, managing, and 
much-beloved old peasant woman,— 
‘Why don’t they give them some good 
bill now?’ That is not an intransi- 
geant attitude, and I believe it to be 
the true attitude of Sinn Fein as Sinn 
Fein is represented on the county or 
district councils of Donegal — where 
machinery will all be worked consci- 
entiously to make government by 
England impossible. But what is a 
good bill? It is a bill that will upset 
all their ideas about England’s inten- 
tions. These people do not believe that 
England is really moved by the ap- 
prehension of danger from Ireland. 
They believe that England holds Ire- 
land simply and solely for commercial 
reasons — to make money out of it. 
So long as anything is to be paid which 
can be represented as an enforced trib- 
ute, that belief will hold. But the opin- 
ion which I have formed after talking 
to the people in Donegal is that, if 
England gave to Ireland complete fi- 
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nancial freedom, she could retain what- 
ever strategic guaranties she required. 
If this concession were accompanied 
by insistence on partition, there would 
be no possibility of gratitude; Donegal 
is furiously averse to partition and 
wants to see Protestant Ulster treated 
as a simple minority in Ireland. Yet 
if full freedom, including financial free- 
dom, for two Irish Parliaments were 
offered, I do not think that Sinn Fein 
as represented in Donegal would con- 
tinue to resist. There is no trace of 
enthusiasm for an Irish republic as a 
republic; nor any real desire of separa- 
tion from the Empire. There is a pas- 
sionate desire to be done with English 
government in Ireland, which is a de- 
sire for freedom; and there is a desire 
also for victory over Ulster, which ex- 
presses itself in terms of national right. 
But it is the former and the greater 
of these desires which has brought 
all Donegal under the Sinn Fein 
flag. 


[Neue Freie Presse (Vienna National Liberal Daily), May 30] 
THE NEW DIPLOMACY 


BY COUNT JOHANN HEINRICH BERNSTORFF 


Count CzERNIN says, in the conclu- 
sion of his book upon the World War: 
‘In spite of all their apparent power, in 
spite of their mighty armies, in spite of 
all the Council of Four presumed to un- 
dertake, a world was destroyed at Ver- 
sailles. Neither Versailles nor Saint- 
Germain has produced a work which 
will endure. Slowly and with untold 


_ pains a new world will be born. Glory 


to those who will be called upon to 
rebuild this new world.’ 


Every German will join in the latter 
hope of Count Czernin. Without such 
hope life would not be endurable. Only 
such hope justified us in signing the 
Peace of Versailles. If it had not in- 
spired us, it would have been better to 
do as Teja, the King of the Ostrogoths, 
is reported to have done at Vesuvius, 
and to die heroically with our fellow 
Germans. 

For the time being, unhappily, this 
hope is only for the future. Present 
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conditions prove that the Old World 
still survives, with a mere change of 
actors. Clemenceau aspired, as Met- 
ternich did before him, to create a new 
political arrangement of Europe by a 
Holy Alliance; although the treaties of 
Versailles and Saint-Germain are far 
worse than the Acts of the Vienna 
Congress, which Prince Metternich for 
thirty years continued to believe the 
final law of Europe. 

‘The Age of Imperialism,’ as some 
call our epoch, culminated at Ver- 


sailles. Will its end be sudden? Was © 


the Congress of Versailles the last bes- 
tial orgy of a moribund world-concep- 
tion? Or will it take another world 
tragedy to remove the Moloch of Im- 
perialism from the stage of history for 
good and all? Until this question is 
answered, we cannot answer a second 
question, whether a new diplomacy 
will evolve out of the present chaos, or 
the old methods of diplomatic inter- 
course, characterized by secrecy and 
imperialist intrigue, are to continue. 
Our future foreign policy thus prom- 
ises to be involved in a coming battle 
between the new diplomacy and the 
old imperialism. 

President Wilson was the first prom- 
inent statesman to emphasize during 
the war the necessity of a new and 
better diplomatic system, to insure the 
future peace of the world. It is not my 
intention to enter the controversy re- 
garding Wilson’s politics and personal- 
ity. I have dealt with them fully in 
my book, Germany and America. It is 
enough here merely to point out that 
Wilson stated problems but did not 
solve them. We may consider the phys- 
ical breakdown of the President either 
the cause or the consequence of his 
failure. However that may be, I con- 
sider it the mission of the German 
people to take up with peaceful means 
the fight for a new diplomacy where 
Wilson relinquished it. 
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Many will raise the objection that 
our nation can no longer have a foreign 
policy, because it has no power. It 
must be admitted that power is a prime 
requisite for enforcing political plans 
and ideals. But this power need not be 
exclusively military. Let us merely re- 
call the damage we suffered during the 
recent war on account of our political 
backwardness, and on account of hav- 
ing arrayed against us the idealism of 
the whole world. Let us recall again 
the unhappy and powerful propaganda 
of Bolshevism, at a time when Russia 
was helpless from a military point of 
view. If the German nation places 
itself unitedly behind a policy of ideal- 
ism and moral justice, our nation of 
eighty million people cannot be ignored, 
although its physical power is shat- 
tered and it has neither an army nor a 
fleet. j 

No new diplomacy can rise in Ger- 
many without the support of public 
opinion. That public opinion should 
guard against crystallizing in nation- 
alist slogans, but it should none the 
less be an unmistakable expression of 
the unanimous sentiment of the nation. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon 
the public sentiment of Germany, be- 
cause it must create the conditions 
necessary for the success of a new di- 
plomacy. Paradoxicalas it may appear, 
the first condition relates to domestic 
policies. Germany’s restoration, which 
is the profoundest hope and highest 
political end of every citizen, can be 
realized only through democracy. 
Every effort to recover new vitality, 
new freedom, and new greatness, by 
any other road will lead to nothing but 
disappointment, failure, and misery. 
Every violent attack upon our political 
system, whether by Tories or by Radi- 
cals, will but stimulate the enmity of 
other lands. We but recently had what 
was practically an official warning to 
this effect. We are not in a position to 
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shape our domestic policies as if we 
lived on a remote island. Even the 
Germans who are not convinced Re- 
publicans and Democrats must learn 
to recognize that for practical political 
reasons any other form of government 
is impossible. We cannot recover our 
prosperity under any other condition, 
because the Entente will halt us 
promptly if we venture to set up either 
a reactionary constitution or a Com- 
munist dictatorship. If any were igno- 
rant of this before, their eyes should be 
opened by the unhappy Kapp revolt, 


_and they should no longer be misled by 


cheap talk about not permitting foreign 
interference with our domestic affairs. 
There is a certain touchiness upon this 
subject, and a sense of wounded na- 
tional pride, quite easy to understand; 
but these are feelings which we cannot 
gratify until we have recovered by long 
and arduous labor the independence we 
have lost. 

We can now discover in the speeches 
of Entente statesmen a dawning recog- 
nition that the treaties of Versailles 
and Saint-Germain must be revised, 
unless the whole world is to plunge into 
ruin. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that this recognition will bear visible 
fruits at Spa. In the meantime, how- 
ever, other countries seem to be 
awakening to the fact that the dicta- 
tors of Versailles committed a disas- 
trous blunder when they neglected to 
formulate a comprehensive programme 
for the reconstruction of the world, and 
confined themselves instead solely to 
punishing Germany. Neither the war 
nor the period after the war has brought 
forward a single statesman with a 
mind and genius large enough to com- 
prehend the immense _ world-em- 
bracing problem facing us. We might 
have detected some intimation of such 
a comprehension in Wilson, had he ful- 
filled the hopes we placed in him. In 
that case, the present misfortune of the 


world would not be so great. But Wil- 
son is clearly not the man who will 
finally summon all nations to the com- 
mon work of restoration, and thereby 
give life to a true, reformed League of 
Nations. The sufferings of the world 
can be healed only by international 
measures and in a true international 
spirit. 

A new diplomacy cannot be born un- 
til the present distortion of the League 
of Nations has been converted into an 
ideal league. Under any other condi- 
tions the Entente will attempt to rule 
the world by a second Holy Alliance, 
evoking inevitably a counter-alliance; 
and like all previous groups relying 
merely upon force, it too will disappear 
into the Orkus of world history, sur- 
rendering its supremacy to some new 
and stronger group. In my mind there 
is no third possibility. We shall either 
have a world-revolution, or the ful- 
fillment of Nietzsche’s prophecy, that 
this twentieth century will see the last 
great war for world-dominion. The 
world-revolution will be only a tran- 
sient phenomenon. A return to the 
antiquated world-imperialism is hardly 
imaginable. It would be difficult in- 
deed to realize to-day the dictum of 
Marcus Aurelius: ‘States will exist side 
by side like the houses in a city.’ The 
material interests and the national char- 
acters of the peoples of the earth are 
too discordant for this. Even England’s 
experience in ruling subject nations 
will not enable it to found and to main- 
tain a world-empire and a world-citi- 
zenship like those of Rome. 

So great is the injury done to the 
idea of a league of nations by the Cove- 
nant of Versailles, that most Germans 
now regard a reform of its constitution 
Utopian. So they propose a foreign 
policy based upon the assumption of 
the speedy or at least ultimate dissolu- 
tion of the Entente. However, in spite 
of its present unpopularity, the idea of 
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a league of nations will ultimately 
prevail, because there is absolutely no 
other hope for the world. According to 
the express provisions of the Peace 
Treaty, the League of Nations shall re- 
vise its terms. Furthermore, we must 
not forget that, in spite of all the faults 
in its construction, a league of na- 
tions is really in existence for the first 
time in history — a league which Im- 
manuel Kant characterized more than 
a century’ago as a German conception, 
andasan imperative ideal of humanity. 
The struggle to realize an ideal league 
of nations defines the field of activity 
for a vigorous German foreign policy, 
such as the public opinion of our people 
will demand. Such a campaign can 
hardly be objected to even by the sus- 
picious Entente, and it will win back 
for us the sympathy we lost elsewhere 
in the course of the war. 

A league of nations may appear a 
Utopia to-day. Every ethical and re- 
ligious ideal is in a certain sense a 
Utopia. Since human beings first 
walked the earth, men have constantly 
been crucified and burned; but that has 
not prevented the struggle toward the 
ideal from being the best in the life of 
men and of nations. A German whose 
moral fancies are averse to substituting 
judicial procedure for force of arms, 
who refuses faith to the ideal of a 
league of nations and insists on re- 
garding it Utopian, should in any case 
have enough practical common sense 
to know that progress toward an ideal 
league of nations is the only thing 
that can save Germany. If the fever of 
nationalism should seize our people 
again, the Entente will not be so stupid 
as to let us regain our strength. We 
must keep firmly before us the fact that 
our new diplomacy must have for its 
primary and principal object the moral 
and economic regeneration of the Ger- 
man nation. Under any other condi- 
tion we shall continue to be an object 
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and not a subject in international 
affairs; and even were the Entente to 
fall, our situation would not be im- 
proved. More than this, our new di- 
plomacy must aim conscientiously to 
fulfill so far as we are able our obli- 
gations under the treaty we have 
signed. This is demanded of us by 
those considerations of loyalty and 
honor which must inspire a new diplo- 
macy. The League of Nations Covenant 
is part of the Peace Treaty, and in spite 
of all its defects it remains the best 
feature of that treaty. It provides us 
at least with a hope, which is denied by 
every other provision of that docu- 
ment. If we become members of the 
League of Nations, we shall enjoy equal 
and reciprocal rights with all other 
countries.- Only by establishing such 
equal and reciprocal rights, will it be 
possible to restore the economic struc- 
ture of the world, which is an impera- 
tive condition precedent for the re- 
covery of Europe. This new economic 
structure can have no other foundation 
than a league of nations; and only 


‘from such an organization can we pro- 


cure the economic aid which will com- 
pensate us in some degree for what we 
have lost. 

I consider it illusory for Germany to 
inaugurate an active agitation abroad 
through diplomatic negotiations with 
individual Entente states, with a view 
to securing a revision of the treaties of 
Versailles and Saint-Germain. I con- 
sider it a delusion to fancy that we can 
secure anything by such tactics. More 
than that, I consider this delusion most 
dangerous. Entente states will not per- 
mit such negotiations, on account of 
their distrust and dislike of Germany. 
They will merely communicate to each 
other their information regarding this 
‘new German intrigue.’ The result will 
be only to strengthen the existing 
League of Nations, which is merely an 
alliance against Germany; and we 
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might thus condemn ourselves to isola- 
tion for centuries. In resting our hope 
for the economic reconstruction of the 
world upon a league of nations, we 
are not prevented from seeking eco- 
nomic agreements with individual gov- 
ernments. But as a matter of general 
policy, we should stand steadfast by 
the League of Nations idea alone; and 
in all large questions affecting our 
economic recovery, we should appeal 
to a true league of nations as an ulti- 
mate authority. 

Before the war there was nothing 
really worth while which Germany 
could not have had without fighting for 
it. We might have broadened our co- 
lonial possessions peaceably, as our 
agreement with England in 1914 pro- 
vided. The only extension of the Em- 
pire proper justified by a permissible 
national aspiration was the reunion of 
our German-Austrian brothers with 
our own people. That could not have 
been attained by war; for we were then 
the allies of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. To-day unhappily the situ- 
ation is very different. Since our mili- 
tary defeat there are many desirable 
things which a victorious war might 
secure for us. In spite of that, we can- 
not and must not contemplate another 
war. We must open our minds to the 
conviction that a new era has arrived, 
and that the only hope for future gen- 
erations is in a different kind of world- 
organization from any that we have 
known in the past. Most of our former 
ideals lie in ruins; but one survives as 
vigorous as ever. That is the ideal of 
German unity. Our new diplomacy 
must win from the world a recognition 
of the historical fact that the German 
people are a national unit, even though 
that unit may have been temporarily 
divided by dynastic policy in the course 
of our history. Meanwhile the right 
of national self-determination is the 
fundamental principle of the League of 


Nations. By endorsing this idea, we 
shall acquire a right to demand that the 
principle of self-determination shal] 
be applied to us as well as to other 
peoples, and thus advance our nation- 
al hope for a speedy reunion of all 
branches of the German race. There is 
a hope which Conrad Ferdinand Meyers 
expressed in the prophetic lines: 


Geduld, es kommt die Zeit, da wird gespannt. 
Ein einzig Zelt, ob allem deutschen Land. 


[El Socialista (Madrid Official Socialist 
Daily), June 4] 


A FRANCO-SPANISH ALLIANCE? 
BY LUIS ARAQUISTAIN 


A MAN does not need sharp eyes to 
discover that France is trying to ar- 
range an alliance with Spain, or, should 
this prove impossible, an international 
understanding. The French Govern- , 
ment, concerned for the future of its 
country, already has forgotten the 
events of the recent war. It swallows 
the resentment which Spain’s neutral- 
ity and friendliness to Germany caused; 
and when Joffre visited Madrid, as we 
learn from photographs in the public 
press, our Mr. Maura, who used to de- 
liver such fervent anti-Ally speeches, 
and Sanchez Guerra, who detected the 
influence of French gold in our great 
strike of 1917, and Mr. Villa Nueva, 
the undisguised pro-German, and Mr. 
Alba, an ill-disguised pro-German in 
the Treasury Department, and several 
other gentlemen of similar sympathies 
during the war, assembled at the em- 
bassy of France, and were decorated 
with brilliant French orders. The only 
man lacking was Mr. Vazques de Mella, 
and it is likely that, if he had been. a 
supporter of Alfonso instead of a Car- 
list, his bearded face likewise would 
have adorned the French embassy 
group. When it is convenient to do so, 
governments have short memories. 
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Recently we have endured a French 
week. We have been treated to aca- 
demic discourses, university lectures, 
musicals, the dedication of the House 
of Velasquez, the opening of a 
French gallery in the Prado Museum, 
expositions, banquets, more speeches, 
toasts, excursions, embraces; and when 
at last the trains carrying our vis- 
itors finally departed, good-byes, final 
handshakes, and pledges of eternal re- 
gard. Ina word, an energetic attempt 
was made to tighten the ties be- 
tween France and Spain. It was de- 
sired to create an atmosphere of inter- 
nationalsympathy. However, we doubt 
whether the attempt succeeded. The 
gentlemen whom France sent here — 
neither Bergson, Barrés, nor any other 
really vital figure in modern French 
life came — and the solemn formali- 
ties we have mentioned mean nothing 
to the man on the street or even to 
Spaniards seeking novelties. There 
were academic ceremonies for acade- 
micians, and there were lighter affairs 
for men of the world. Yet after all it 
was a divertingly futile way to create 
true cordiality between nations. 

But the intentions of our neighbors 
are obvious. France is trying to entice 
Spain into an alliance, or an agreement. 
If that purpose is not yet openly ex- 
pressed, it is indicated clearly enough 
in other ways. If the plan has not been 
fully worked out, it is brooding in the 
minds of French statesmen. Are we 
deceived? Are appearances mislead- 
ing? Would it were so. But assuming 
that they are not, and reasoning on that 
assumption, let us discuss a possible 
French alliance as if it were sure to 
come. In fording the stream of history, 
as in fording real streams, we find it 


easier to cross near the source than near 


the mouth. 

Will Spain profit by an alliance with 
France involving military engage- 
ments? In saying France we include 
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any other country. Does the Spanish 
nation need a military alliance? That 
is a problem which sooner or later the 
Spaniards will be called upon to settle; 
and before our diplomats and states- 
men plot out secretly the course we are 
to take, as is their custom, it may be a 
good thing to throw the spotlight on 
the project and discuss it publicly. The 
League of Nations, in view of the action 
of the United States, is either dead or 
moribund. Probably the belligerents 
of yesterday will seek new alliances, 
and under the pretext of self-defense 
will plot new wars. As is quite human, 
they will try to involve neutrals; and 
as is logical, one of the countries 
most sought for on account of its geo- 
graphical position, its recently acquired 
wealth, and its untouched reserves of 
men for cannon fodder, will be Spain. 

What attitude should Spain take 
when these nations appeal, if they have 
not already appealed, for its support? 
What profit will it derive from a mili- 
tary alliance? What risks and chances 
will it incur? 

It is evident that Spain has nothing 
whatever to gain from an alliance in- 
volving military obligations, but that 
it will expose itself to serious risks by 
such an undertaking. It will gain 
nothing, because Spain is on friendly 
terms with all the world; because it has 
no serious commercial or colonial 
rivalries with other countries; because 
no one threatens it; because it has no 
territories to reconquer, and it holds 
no territories which others covet or are 
likely to invade. We seek nothing; we 
have nothing that others want. France, 
Italy, and Portugal, our nearest neigh- 
bors, do not present a danger or 
threaten us with any harm. Why 
should we ever invite hostilities with 
them? The British Empire is passing 
through a critical phase of its existence, 
where the process of expansion must 
cease and the whole energy of the na- 
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tion must be devoted to retaining and 
absorbing what it holds. It will be 
abundantly satisfied if Spain refrains 
from claiming Gibraltar, and will never 
dream of new conquests here. We have 
no reason to suppose that the Spanish 
nation desires to fight in order to re- 
cover Gibraltar. 

Only Morocco is left. However, -we 
are so weary and worn out with our 
adventures there, and are so preoccu- 
pied with the internal development and 
enrichment which have come to us with 
the war, that the mind of the nation 
cannot be diverted to its African pos- 
sessions. No one here is inclined to go 
to war, whether we retain Tangier or 
not, and whether our zone of occupa- 
tion is a little wider or narrower than 
it is at present. Under such conditions 
a military alliance would be about as 
profitable for Spain as a suit of heavy 
furs for a dweller in the Torrid Zone. 

In return for these useless advan- 
tages, what would Spain get by compro- 
mising itself with an agreement to go 
to war for France? It would erpose 
itself to an untold sacrifice of blood and 
gold for purposes in which we should 
have no interest, or to which we should 
beadverse. France still fears Germany, 
and it fears Russia. It fears the for- 
mer, lest its imperialism again revive, 
and it fears the latter asa focus of social 
revolution. France seeks allies solely 
to fight these two enemies. But the 
Germany of 1920 is not the Germany 
of 1914. The Germany of to-day is a 
mixture of imperialism, revolution, and 
desire to revise the Treaty of Versailles. 
Were France confronted with the Ger- 
many of 1870 or 1914, it would have 
our sympathy; but for the France that 
to-day stands guard beyond the Rhine, 
watching over a Germany crushed in 
war, and torn by the conflicts of its rev- 
olutionists and counter-revolutionists, 
Spain would have,-to say the least, but 
cold approval. 
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The other enemy which France 
fears, the Russian Revolution, cannot 
be an enemy of the Spanish people. If 
the old Holy Alliance was hateful, the 
new Holy Alliance so shamefully con- 
cocted against Russia is abominable. 
Spain cannot support France in its 
feud against Russia. More powerful 
than the ties of neighbors are the ties 
of the spirit, and to-day the Spanish 
nation is spiritually closer to the Rus- 
sian people than to any other. 

-But there is still another considera- 
tion, perhaps the most serious of all. 
The powerful forces of a great inter- 
national tempest are slowly gathering 
like black cyclone clouds over Japan 
and the United States. The Japanese 
seek territory; the people of North 
America are not willing to yield them 
territory. More than this, the Ameri- 
cans conceive themselves, since their 
intervention in the war, destined by 
Providence to save the world, and, 
above all, their own hemisphere, from 
every peril which besets it. Among 
these perils, first and foremost are those 
of revolution and of the yellow race. 
The working people of North America 
and of Japan do not yet possess enough 
consciousness of class to ward off the 
impending tempest. The ruling castes 
of both countries are blinded by per- 
sonal and racial pride. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that a mighty conflict be- 
tween these two ascendant nations can 
be avoided. It is merely a question of 
time. 

When it occurs, what will be the at- 
titude of the rest of the world, and, 
above all, of Spain? Probably Eng- 
land, in view of its international en- 
gagements and its territorial and eco- 
nomic rivalry with the United States, 
will favor Japan; and it may be moved 
to an attempt to crush its powerful 
competitor between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. France will vacillate be- 
tween England and the United States. 
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In view of the debts it has incurred in 
the last war, it cannot remain neutral. 
And what of Spain? If it enters into a 
military alliance with France, it will 
automatically take the side that coun- 
try elects to favor. We shall thus be 
drawn into the vortex of a fearful 
war, because Japan seeks room for its 
emigrants in America, and because 
England and the United States have 
conflicting economic and territorial in- 
terests in the Orient and in America 
itself. So we see that the prospects of 
such an alliance are far from promising 
for us. 
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This is a prospect already assuming 
concrete form. Before our diplomats 
and statesmen, to the accompaniment 
of gay music and eloquent orations and 
international felicitations, commit us 
to such an enterprise, it will be wise to 
study the probabilities of the future 
and to consider what Spain has to lose 
and gain by such engagements. Neu- 
trality in time of war is often cow- 
ardice; but during an era of armed 
peace and diplomatic intrigue and 
active preparation for new wars of con- 
quest, neutrality is always wise and 
prudent. 


[The Golos Rossii (Berlin Russian Daily), April 23] 
LIFE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


(By a Member of the Esthonian Peace Mission to Moscow) 


Our delegation left Reval on March 
6. In our Esthonian car we reached 
the village of Komarovka, six miles 
beyond the Narva River. There we 
were put in carriages, which carried 
us to the Russian-Esthonian border, 
which crosses a road near the town of 
Yambourg. After preliminary parleys 
between the commanders of the Es- 
thonian and the Russian posts and a 
signal given with a white flag, we 
were permitted to cross the boundary 
and found ourselves on Russian terri- 
tory, in a place where but a short time 
ago furious battles were raging be- 
tween the Red ‘troops and the army of 
General Yudenich. The remainder of 
the journey to Yambourg was also 
made in carriages. 

There were not many signs of war- 
fare along our route. In some places 
we could see half-devoured carcasses 
of horses. Shell-holes were rather nu- 


merous along the road. The town of 
Yambourg, however, and the neigh- 
boring village of Piatnitskoye have 
suffered very greatly. Yambourg is 
practically destroyed; scarcely a build- 
ing remains standing. 

The Soviet representatives met us 
very hospitably at Yambourg. We 
could not start for Petrograd until the 
following morning, and quarters were 
prepared for us in the car occupied by 
the head of the boundary commission. 
On the next day we were placed in a 
special car, which took us to Petro- 
grad. We arrived in Petrograd late at 
night, and remained in our car until 
the following morning, when we were 
driven in automobiles to the former 
Hotel France. 

Outwardly Petrograd has not un- 
dergone many changes. The streets 
are fairly clean, the- work of cleaning 
them being done by the inhabitants of 
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the city themselves. But the traffic 
in the streets is very scarce. Most of 
the stores are closed. Those that are 
open are either antiquarian shops or 
jewelry stores. 

In many places in the streets one 
can see light field fortifications, which 
were constructed at the time of Yuden- 
ich’s drive on Petrograd. 

The people whom one sees in the 
streets, contrary to expectation, do 
not have an emaciated appearance. 
On the other hand, there is not a face 
that shows signs of really good nutri- 
tion. When we inquired about this, 
we were told that there are plenty of 
people in Petrograd who are starving 
to death, but, of course, they would 
not be seen parading the central streets. 

Typhoid fever and other infectious 
diseases ravage the city. Despite all 
efforts made by the Soviet author- 
ities, it is very difficult to fight the 
disease. The whole population of the 
city is compelled to take part in the 
work of sanitation. But it is next to 
impossible to clean up the city, for 
the houses are literally flooded with 
dirt and sewage. The sewers are not 
functioning, and the people get rid of 
their dirt and sewage in any way they 
can. 

Despite all the efforts of the house 
committees and the representatives of 
the authorities to prevent it, human 
excrement is often found on stairways 
and in similar places. Under such con- 
ditions of sanitation, the spread of 
the diseases cannot be checked. 

The thing to which it is very diffi- 
cult to become accustomed is the huge- 
ness of the prices which one has to pay 
for everything, including the prime 
necessities of life. 

Nowadays people in Russia deal 
only in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of rubles. Here are some of the 
prices that prevail in Petrograd. 

A pound of butter costs 3000 ru- 


bles; a pound of meat, 750 to 800 
rubles; potatoes, 500 to 600 rubles 
per pound; candles, 375 rubles apiece; 
pastry, still found in some secret cafés, 
250 to 300 rubles apiece; shoe-shine 
in the street, 100 rubles; a pair of 
boots, 30,000 rubles; a suit of clothes, 
75,000 rubles; a lead pencil, 120 ru- 
bles; an ordinary tin button, 20 rubles. 

The food ration for the month con- 
sists of one pound of sugar, one pound 
of salt, one half pound of cranberries, 
besides the bread ration of three 
eighths of a pound per day. The ration 
for the workmen and the employees of 
the Soviet institutions is larger; they 
are occasionally given sausages, gruel, . 
oils. But even this ration is not suf- 
ficient for nutrition, and it becomes 
necessary to buy food at exorbitant 
prices from profiteers. 

The question naturally arises as to 
where the people get money with 
which to buy things, when the wages 
are 3000 to 5000 rubles per month, and 
the amount necessary for living ex- 
penses no less than 60,000 rubles. 

The answer is as follows: some of the 
people sell whatever they still retain of 
their former possessions; some ‘specu- 
late,’ that is, act as middlemen in the 
sale of household goods, valuables, and 
foodstuffs. 

The people we spoke to declared in 
all frankness that there are only three 
ways in which you can make a living in 
a Russian city. The first way is to sell 
your things, if you still have anything 
to sell. The second way is to go into 
‘speculation.’ And the third way is to 
steal, if you have an official post which 
makes it possible. The first method 
is not practicable for everybody; while 
the second and third are not very safe. 

It is easy to understand that under 
such conditions the people in the city 
are overwhelmed with hopelessness 
and despair; that is to say, all except 
the chosen few. 
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And yet men become accustomed 
to everything. Uncomplainingly the 
dweller of Petrograd carries water up 
six flights of ice-covered stairs, cleans 
the streets, stands in line for hours, 
waiting for a pound of some foodstuff 
or other. But starvation and priva- 
tions have reduced him to a state in 
which neither initiative nor creative 
work is possible. He has even ceased 
to believe in the possibility of a change 
for the better. 

The chosen few are the employees 
of some of the Soviet institutions, who 
find themselves in fairly good, or even 
very good, circumstances. For ex- 
ample, when we were in Petrograd we 
lunched and dined at the restaurant of 
the Administration Division of the 
Petrograd Soviet. The tables were set 
in a splendid hall, the service was 
wonderfully beautiful, and included 
porcelain and silver. The tablecloths 
were spotlessly white, and the wait- 
resses were all dressed in white. The 
dinner consisted of soup, a meat course 
with potatoes, black coffee, and can- 
dies. This menu was served not only 
at our table, but also to all the em- 
ployees of the Petrograd Soviet. 

The theatres and the music halls in 
Petrograd are open and are always 
full. 

After staying in Petrograd for some 
time, we found that we had to go to 
Moscow. The trip lasted 24 hours. 
Neither our car nor either of the others 
was crowded. This was due to the fact 
that private citizens are not permitted 
freedom of railroad travel. Only those 
who have missions from the govern- 
ment use the railroads. 

Upon our arrival in Moscow we 
were taken in automobiles to a luxuri- 
ously furnished house which has been 
set aside for distinguished foreigners. 
The furnishings, the service, even the 
heat of this house bore a pleasant con- 
trast to the cold and forlorn atmos- 


phere of the Petrograd hotel in which 
we had been housed. 

There is much more life and bustle 
in Moscow, than in Petrograd. The 
streets are dirtier, but the traffic is con- 
siderable. There are automobiles and 
cabs in the streets. Throngs of people 
are always moving in all directions. 

The theatres are open and crowded. 
Very often it is impossible to buy 
tickets at the box office, and one has to 
turn to the speculators. A seat in the 
first row of the Art Theatre costs 700 
rubles. In the Large Theatre they have 
symphony concerts and the ballet. All 
the old theatres and the many new 
ones that have been built are always 
crowded. 

The prices in Moscow are about the 
same as in Petrograd: values are in 
terms of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of rubles. The show windows 
sometimes exhibit cheese, butter, and 
even fried geese, which one never sees 
in Petrograd. The prices for these 
delicacies are such that one is afraid 
even to name them. 

Just as in Petrograd, the typhoid is 
epidemic in Moscow, and its daily toll 
of victims is appalling. They told us 
that the situation is even worse in the 
south and in the east, where whole vil- 
lages are swept away. Everywhere 
they complain of the lack of medical 
supplies and physicians. 

The fuel situation in Moscow is even 
worse than in Petrograd: wood is still 
more scarce. ' 

According to authoritative reports, 
the industries are in an appalling con- 
dition. Most of the factories are at a 
standstill. The working day has been 
lengthened to 10 and even 12 hours. 
Overtime is remunerated by an addi- 
tion to the food ration. 

The government in Moscow makes 
detailed plans of work in all the fac- 
tories, but these plans are never carried 
out. Men, raw materials, fuel, and 
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everything else are lacking for putting 
them into effect. 

Take, for example, the recently 
worked-out plan for the electrification 
of all the railroads of Northern Russia 
and for utilizing turf fuel for the pro- 
duction of power. It is proposed to 
erect electrical stations on the spot, and 
to provide them with facilities for dry- 
ing and pressing turf. But there are no 
dynamo machines, necessary for the 
carrying out of this plan, no electrical 
installation materials. Consequently, 
not even a beginning can be made. 

There are several chemical works in 
the Moscow district which are still in 
operation. But the raw materials that 
they use are still taken from the stocks 
which have remained since pre-Soviet 
times. No new raw materials are pro- 
duced. And it must be said that the 
supplies of raw material are used up 
very uneconomically. For example, 
in one Petrograd factory, ordinary 
house-heating stoves are made out of 
the best kind of iron, whereas even 
scrap iron can be used for this purpose, 
since the stoves are of a very inferior 
kind. 

Engineers, representing all branches 
of production, are unanimous in the 
following opinion: ‘The whole indus- 
trial life of Russia is hopelessly ruined, 
and no measures, no efforts will avail 
as long as present conditions continue 
to exist.’ 

And the reasons for this state of 
affairs, according to those who are 
closely associated with industrial en- 
terprises, are the lack of ability and the 
absence of desire to work. Everything 
is done merely because it must be done 
in order to get food. There is no in- 
terest in work, no wish to do good 
work. There is much talk and much 
noise, but very little is really accom- 
plished. There are no materials, no 
fuel, no specialists, no spirit of industry. 

The whole ecqnomic situation of the 


country is the immediate result of this 
condition. At the present time Russia 
is squandering what little still remains 
of the accumulations made under the 
other governments and before the war. 
No new values are created. 

There is no trade in the ordinary 
meaning of that word. The Commu- 
nist stores sell the remnants of the 
goods confiscated from the private 
stores; but such sales are possible only 
when the purchaser has an order from 
the proper governmental department. 

The kind of trade which really 
flourishes is so-called ‘speculation,’ 
which brings enormous profits. Of 
course, it is most difficult to investi- 
gate this branch of Russia’s ‘economic’ 
life; but there are men who admit 
openly that their profits are at times 
50,000 rubles a day. This figure is 
astounding, but it must be true, for 
otherwise you would not hear in the 
street a conversation like this: 

‘Driver, take me to the Arbat.’ 

‘Two and a half.’ 

“No, two slanting ones.’ 

‘All right, get in.’ 

The ‘slanting ones’ is a name given 
to the thousand-ruble notes issued by 
the Soviet Government. 

Even credit exists in Soviet Russia. 
You can borrow money, but the in- 
terest is 20 per cent per month. This is 
explained by the fact that the money 
loses value at the rate of about 15 per 
cent each month and it is considered 
that five per cent per month net for 
money loaned is not an exorbitant 
rate. 

Transportation is in a very bad con- 
dition. All the misfortunes are attrib- 
uted to this cause. Private citizens are 
not permitted at all to use the rail- 
ways. There is no communication 
with the Volga. Every railroad station 
is a virtual ‘locomotive graveyard,’ in 
which disabled locomotives are waiting 
for repairs. 
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The Bolsheviki say that there is so 
much meat in Siberia that it has been 
forbidden to slaughter any more cattle, 
but that it is impossible to bring this 
meat to Central Russia. They also 
speak about the huge amounts of flour, 
grain, coal, and other prime necessities, 
which have accumulated in the South, 
but which cannot be brought North 
because of the lack of transportation. 

Great hopes are cherished from the 
labor armies. Already many military 
units have been transformed into 
armies of labor. Their structure and 
organization, as well as their discipline, 
remain unchanged. The commanding 
officers are industrial specialists. These 
armies are given definite tasks to per- 
form, and their instructions are vir- 
tually military orders. 

It is impossible to say what may be 
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the ultimate success of the armies of 
labor; for the conditions under which 
their members are compelled to work 
resemble those of slavery and serfdom. 

What astonishes most those who 
come from a truly democratic coun- 
try is the spirit which prevails in the 
civil institutions of Soviet Russia. It is 
clear that the officials have learned 
mechanical obedience. Not only petty 
officials, but even those occupying im- 
portant positions, such as the chiefs of 
departments, are unbelievably obsequi- 
ous before the commissars from whom 
they take their orders. Like slaves, 
they cringe for favor. Their whole be- 
havior reminds one very much of the 
way in which ‘subordinate’ officials 
treated their superiors in the days of 
Von Plehve and the other henchmen of 
the Tsar’s régime. 


[The London Nation (Liberal Weekly), May 29] 
THE INTELLECTUAL BLOCKADE 


No correspondent of any German 
newspaper has yet secured a passport 
for London. One such passport was, it 
seems, granted, and then immediately 
cancelled. How many have been re- 
fused is not stated. We hesitate to 
assume that the Foreign Office has 
really broken the undertaking which 
it gave to the House of Commons, some 
months ago, when it promised to grant 
passports for London to any reputable 
German journalist. It is possible that 
few, if any, German newspapers have 
been able to face the cost of keeping a 
correspondent in London. With the 
mark at one tenth of its nominal value, 
he would require the salary of a mil- 
lionaire, if he were to live in England 
and pay for his telegrams in sterling. 


But whether it is that no German jour- 
nalists can face the cost, or that none 
of them can obtain a passport, the fact 
remains that none of them are here. A 
year and a half has passed since the war 
ended, in fact if not in law, and the in- 
tellectual blockade is hardly mitigated. 

One has only to glance at German 
newspapers to realize what it means. 
Save for a few lines of the baldest and 
briefest telegraphic service imaginable, 
supplied by the official agency, they 
contain no foreign news whatever. 
Some of them translate or summarize 
articles from the English or French 
press, but none of them as yet contain 
so much as a news-letter or a contrib- 
uted article from any Allied capital. 
This isolation has now lasted for six 
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years, and it is likely to continue as 
long as the exchange remains at its 
present level. It may be aggravated 
by official obstruction on our side, but 
it is mainly due to economic causes 
which will operate for many a long 
year to come. What is true of jour- 
nalism is equally true in every branch 
of intellectual life. The cost of books, 
for example, published in the Allied 
countries is prohibitive, and we should 
not be surprised to hear that more 
English books and periodicals reached 
Germany through roundabout neutral 
channels during the war than since the 
catastrophe. Austria, with a still lower 
exchange and even less ability to spend, 
is in still worse case, and there is little 
to choose between the isolation of ‘en- 
emy’ Austria and ‘allied’ Poland. The 
whole movement of ideas in the West, 
whether in literature, science, eco- 
nomics, or politics, remains totally un- 
known. We happened during a recent 
visit to Poland to remark that no one 
appeared to be interested in the League 
of Nations. ‘But we know nothing 
about it,’ was the answer. ‘ You forget 
that we have been blockaded.’ So, 
too, in Germany. The League, to be 
sure, was well understood there, but 
the more alert politicians of the Left 
were curious to hear something about 
the English conception of Guild So- 
cialism. The name had reached them, 
but not one of the many books and 
pamphlets which describe it. Of our 
whole movement of thought this big 
half of Europe, normally the more 
curious and receptive half, knew as 
much as we usually know of currents 
of thought in Japan. 

Russia is in a much more serious 
case. During the war she had inter- 
course with the outer world only 
through the Arctic ports and Vladi- 
vostok up to the Bolshevist revolution. 
Little save munitions entered these re- 


mote and congested ports. The Baltic: 
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and Black seas were closed. In effect 
Russia has been blockaded, first by the 
enemy and then by the Allies, since the 
summer of 1914. It is roughly true that 
no books worth mentioning have reached 
her since 1916 at the latest. A traveler 
recently arrived described to us the 
sense of intellectual isolation. Not even 
the government possessed the full text 
of the peace treaties. Geographers 
tried to guess from wireless telegrams 
how the map of Europe has been re- 
drawn. Worse still was the scientific 
destitution. A noted physicist is writ- 
ing a book, but he knows nothing of 
what has been done in the West during 
the last four years. Rumors of Ein- 
stein’s startling theory of relativity had 
reached him, but he could procure no 
copy of any account of it. The Univer- 
sities and the learned societies work as 
best they may, not without generous 
encouragement from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but the shelves of their libra- 
ries are empty of any recent books or 
periodicals. Neither of German nor of 
Western science can they procure any 
information. 

The war has flung us back upon con- 
ditions that resemble nothing in the 
range of modern history. There was 
no such isolation as this even during 
the long Napoleonic wars. Communi- 
cations were slow during the seven- 
teenth century, and learned men relied 
mainly on personal letters to exchange 
ideas, but, however slowly, they were 
effected. These conditions mean an in- 
conceivable retrogression, and the con- 
sequences in the long run will be as 
serious for us as for the rest of Europe. 
Six years ago there existed an intel- 
lectual internationalism. Learned men 
came and went freely across frontiers, 
and met in scientific congresses. Every 
discovery was instantly debated from 
one end of Europe to the other, and in 
books there was free trade. A whole 
army of critics, fewilletonistes, popu- 
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larizers, and translators lived by carry- 
ing on the exchange of ideas in litera- 
ture, science, politics, and art. The 
work of our painters found its way to 
Central European galleries and exhibi- 
tions. In music the classical Viennese 
idiom was more familiar to us than any 
other, and it was the commonplace of 
our daily life that German, Austrian, 
and Russian executants and singers 
were as much at home with us as in 
their own countries. Save for the ob- 
stacle of language (some might call it 
a stimulus) frontiers had disappeared 
for science, literature, and the arts. 
The whole Continent was an intellect- 
ual unit, and a thousand various stim- 
uli made our mental atmosphere. We 
may not be aware of the impoverish- 
ment which we are suffering, and at the 
worst it is trifling in comparison with 
what Central Europe and Russia en- 
dure. If it continues, however, it must 
end by making the intellectual life of 
all Europe more parochial than it was 
in the days before steam andelectricity. 
We shall end by thinking in longitudes 
and talking in dialects. 

For this peril to civilization the only 
cure worth mentioning in the long run 
is the restoration of the Continent’s 
economic life. Passports may be to-day 
a difficulty. The brainless vindictive- 
ness of some of the older scientific men, 
who will not renew relations with 
‘enemies,’ is a scandal to science itself. 
The blockade of Russia can hardly en- 
dure much longer, in spite of all the re- 
sources of official untruthfulness.. But 
when all these artificial restrictions 
give way, the main cause, the abysmal 
poverty which war and civil war and 
the blockade have brought about, will 
still work to check intercourse. The 
facts which underlie this misery are 
beginning to tell on the intellectual life 
of the Continent itself. In the struggle 
for bread, science and even education 
are becoming unattainable luxuries. In 


German Austria, for example, all the 
girls’ high schools are closing down; 
there is no longer a middle class which 
can afford to maintain them. In Russia 
it is said that owing to the difficulties of 
transport and fuel, the paper shortage 
is so acute that few books of any kind 
are published, and no scientific book 
has appeared for two years. Such facts 
as these go to show how precarious is 
the survival of our civilization. A few 
more years of such conditions would 
bring the Continent, if not to barbar- 
ism, at least to the cultural level of 
village life. Coal, grain, and oil figure 
prominently in the current arguments 
for the restoration of the Continent. 
There is more at stake than daily 
bread. Unless we can recall the lost in- 


ternational mind, and bring ourselves | 


to a perception of the fact that the 
whole future of the human intellect, 
the progress or the retrogression of our 
race itself are at stake, our children 
may read in their history books of a 
decline of civilization comparable only 


‘to the events of the Dark Ages. 


To speak of little remedies may seem 
like trifling. So long as Europe is dom- 
inated by a military alliance, so long as 
statesmen are busied in the alternate 
chase after oil fields and impossible 
indemnities, so long as the Western 
peoples, for all their professed horror 
of bloodshed, will tolerate such an 
abomination as this subsidized and in- 
cited Polish war, so long as the League 
of Nations remains the tied instrument 
of Allied high politics, it is useless to 
hope for improvement or even for an 
arrest of this galloping consumption of 
civilization. None the less we believe 
that there is much which individuals 
and learned and philanthropic societies 
may do. Every individual who uses the 
now open post to renew an acquaint- 
ance in the lately blockaded Continent 
performs a humane and even a patriotic 
act. Let us not forget that as the engi- 
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neers of the blockade we were, and in 
Russia still are, the authors of ihis ruin. 
Everyone who will exchange books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers is breaking 
down the intellectual blockade. But 
we should look to learned societies to 
do much more in the way of collecting 
and distributing books. It will be a 
notable event when men and women, 
whose record was an honorable one 
during the war, may be invited here to 
lecture and renew old contacts. The 
Quakers are doing a work in Vienna, 
Poland, and Germany which makes us 
all the debtors of the one Christian 
society that the war seems to have left 
standing. They have held out a help- 
ing hand (would that it were fuller of 
gifts) to the children and the sick who 
have been the worst sufferers by the 
blockade. It is time that the intel- 
lectual world rallied to the duty of 
breaking down the mental blockade. 
It means mutual starvation and uni- 
versal sterility. 


[Il Giornale d’ Italia (Rome Neutral Con- 
servative Daily), June 2] 


TRAIN LIFE IN ITALY 
BY ALFREDO PANZENI 


Au, the beautiful first-class waiting 
room in the Bologna railway station, 
with its red velvet sofas, where gentle- 
men and ladies used to wait in such dig- 
nity for their trains, and where an at- 
mosphere of good breeding imposed 
itself as soon as you entered, and even 
those who dozed did so with refinement! 

Is it gone? 

No, not that; it is not gone; it is still 
there. But it is crowded with a differ- 
ent kind of people, crowded to the 
limits. They sit around with their feet 
on the sofas, in clumsy attitudes, and 
they sleep. But they look as if they 
would start a row the moment they 
woke up. 


The beautiful waiting hall seems to 
have undergone a process of accommo- 
dation. The sofas are caved in. The 
upholstery is threadbare; everything 
is covered with a crust of dirt. Part of 
it is honest dust; but general human 
greasiness is diffused over everything. 

Seen from a distance, the trains 
look just as they used to. But as soon 
as you enter, you note the tremendous 
change. The cabinet work is bruised 
and broken. Window-panes are lack- 
ing. Shades are in tatters; and the 
toilet accommodations are neglected, 
dirty, and out of order. 

The railway men are not in bad 
humor; I heard some of them singing. 
I smile to myself, though, when I recall 
that we used to have a regulation re- 
quiring the guards to wear gloves when 
they took up the tickets. 

But with all this, the number of 
people who are traveling is simply in- 
credible. It might seem impossible; 
but no one exhibits surprise at seeing 
black clouds during a thunderstorm. 
Social phenomena are like natural 
phenomena; they are cosmic facts as 
much as blizzards, hailstorms, and 
thunderstorms. In any case the trains 
are running; that is, running on their 
wheels. 

Is it the ghost of Stevenson that 
guides them from the other world? 

Before me two men are sitting. One 
is rather elderly, and at first glance 
both seem to belong to the petty bour- 
geoisie. It is a mistake though. From 
their conversation, which is carried on 
in the broadest Bolognese dialect, I dis- 
cover that they belong to the so-called 
proletariat. One of them, in fact, is re- 
counting his life-history to the other; 
and it apparently typifies the rise of his 
class. 

Bear in mind, I am not inventing 
this; I am reporting the story literally 
as I heard it. 

He said that he began as a-little boy 
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blowing a bellows in a blacksmith’s 
shop. He carried bags of coal and 
worked twelve hours a day. He slept 
in a black hole behind a stall where two 
horses were kept. At mid-day he ate a 
piece of black bread which his mother 
gave him. Sundays his mother told 
him to wear shoes, but his shoes would 
not go on his feet. Whenever he met a 
gentleman, he instinctively raised his 
cap and said, ‘Torsa!’ (your servant, 
sir). But now! 

He boasts of his success; he asserts 
that he has never had -an education, 
but he does have horse-sense. He says 
that all a man needs is horse-sense. On 
the basis of this, he talks with confi- 
dence about art and artists and monu- 
ments. He refers to the ancient artists, 
sculptors, and architects who worked 
for a few sous. I get the impression 
that he takes much amusement, with 
his ‘horse-sense,’ in the thought that 
artists and scientists work for practi- 
cally nothing; and assumes that they do 
so for their own amusement. There is 
more or less truth perhaps in his opin- 
ion. He got out at Castelbolognese, to 
go down to the seashore where he says 
he has a couple of villas. 

A couple of villas? 

No one seems surprised. I ponder on 
this new social epidermis now in proc- 
ess of formation — a new bourgeoisie, 
to be more specific. It is a real phys- 
iological process. When a man is 
wounded and the wound heals, you find 
a scar. What seems an overturning of 
everything to some, appears an orderly 
course of development to others. 

I stopped for a day at a village of the 
Romagna, at the seashore — a little 
village which I know well. All is peace. 
The villagers are mostly small proprie- 
tors — well-to-do, industrious, thrifty. 
And yet I find here the same abnormal 
symptoms. 

On a white wall, under the letter ‘W’ 
and the name ‘Lenin,’ is painted in 
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black a sickle and a hammer. New 
names have been given to the streets 
and squares. There is a Lenin Street, a 
Bolshevik Square, and a Soviet Road. 

And all this has happened like a 
dream. 

I do not try to explain it; it is simply 
the fact. The Chamber of Labor has 
ordered it. It was not done at the be- 
hest of any individual. The Chamber 
of Labor now tells what shall be done, 
just as the Church used to in an earlier 
age. 

I drop in at a tavern and order a 
glass of wine. It costs a lira (twenty 
cents). 

The proprietor said to me, ‘In the 
old days, when this wine cost forty 
centimes (eight cents) a litre, they used 
to drink a thirty-centime grade. Now 
I have still better wine than this, for 
four lire, and some not quite so good 
for three lire; but the people insist on 
drinking the four-lire wine.’ Then he 
looked me in the eyes and said signifi- 
cantly: ‘The people have woke up!’ 

He then mentioned the high salaries 
of workingmen and the short hours of 
labor; but he did not argue upon these 
subjects. However, the good man 
seemed assailed with doubt, and after 
saying again that the people had ‘woke 
up,’ he asked: ‘What do you think 
about it?’ 

It seems he attributed to me some 
intellectual authority in such matters. 
‘I? Nothing. You don’t believe me? 
It isso. I don’t think about it. I can- 
not comprehend how they . Ought 
I tosay what I really thought? It is no 
longer a question of pay, but of power. 
Power talks. 

On the platform of the station at 
Ancona, where we arrived early in the 
morning, a fish and vegetable market 
was in full swing. A fish vender 
shouted his red mullets this way : ‘Reds, 
reds, reds, republicans, anarchists!’ 

In the kiosk at the station X, I saw 
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gorgeously jacketed books on sale, with 
such titles as the following: Flower of 
Luxury, The New Pleasure, Arab De- 
lights, Memoirs of a Degenerate, Why 
Wives Deceive Their Husbands, The Cup 
of Pleasure, and so on. Common peo- 
ple, working-class women, and young 
peasanf were eagerly buying these 
books in their parti-colored jackets. 

Just try to recall the time, not so 
long ago, when Luzzati used to break 
a lance against the traffic in innocent 
picture postal cards! 

In the train some peasants and peas- 
ant women are devouring fine white 
bread, and dismembering with their 
hands a fat roast fowl. One young 
peasant girl has used a fashionable 
perfumery, and one of the country boys 
wears an expensive pair of American 
shoes. 

I am not sure whether this means a 
real rise in class. Possibly; but it is 
reasonable to doubt it. How can these 
country people, after enjoying such 
luxuries, again reconcile themselves to 
the hard labor of the fields? Plough- 
land perfumes might not mix well with 
those used by the country girl. 

I ponder again on that proletarian 
from Bologna, who has a couple of 
villas and boasts of his horse-sense. I 
fancy him inquiring of me: ‘My dear 
sir, whose foreign policy do you en- 
dorse?’ He certainly is in favor of the 
alliance with the: so-called proletarian 
nations, above all, with Russia. I do 
not dispute his choice; but I have a 
feeling that our Italy, placed half-way 
between western and eastern Europe, 
is frightfully isolated from either the 
proletarian or the capitalist nations. 
For my part, I should like to see a 
foreign policy which would assure 
Italy worthy recognition. On this little 
tongue of land we call our fatherland, 
a poor, very poor land, more than forty 
million human beings must earn a 
living. 
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The hierarchy of the past has been 
swept away. The new hierarchy has 
not been formed. I do not know 
whether it is a mere illusion, caused by 
our present social disturbances, or 
whether it is due to the stoppage of 
emigration, but the population seems 
to be increasing. Everywhere there 
are crowds of people. 

Some praise the proletariat of North- 
ern Italy as being superior to the pro- 
letariat of Southern Italy; but I have 
my doubts. 

That gentleman from Bologna 
boasted of his horse-sense and of the 
property that he and his like had ac- 
quired. He had reason to boast. But I 
fancy, dear reader, that he may have 
made a slight mistake in attributing 
his property to his horse-sense. 


[The Venturer (English Quaker Monthly), 
June] 


WORLD-POLITICS IN JAPAN 
BY BASIL MATHEWS 


A witty Japanese cartoon came into 
my hands recently. It showed, with 
a pungency and economy of line that 
any black-and-white artist of any land 
might covet, a Japanese gentleman of 
the old school in argument about Japan, 
with a sprightly young modern. 

‘Your ideas are all out of date,’ the 
young Japanese says, with all the ado- 
lescent arrogance of new life. 

‘Yes,’ retorts the old warrior in a 
flash, ‘but all your ideas are imported 
from abroad.’ 


The picture flashes a strong reveal- 
ing ray of light on the Japan of to-day. 
Two schools are struggling for control; 
the old fighting a losing battle; the new 
triumphant, and yet powerful mainly 
by derivative ideas. But, both schools 
are glowing with a tremendous con- 
fidence in the imperial destinies of 
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Japan. The picture illuminates simul- 
taneously the perils and the possibil- 
ities of good in the brilliant menac- 
ing development of a new triumphant 
Japan. 

With equal economy of line, but I 
fear without the pungency and wit, we 
will try to draw a crayon sketch of the 
stupendous world-drama in the Pacific 
Ocean in which Japan is the protago- 
nist, recalling as we read that each sen- 
tence might be expanded into a para- 
graph, each paragraph into a chapter, 
and the article into a book. 

The amazing dominance of New 
Japan is essentially a product of the 
two elements revealed in that cartoon. 
It is by blending the strength of the old 
régime with the speed and fire of the 
young ideas of the West that Japan has 
leaped full-armed into the arena for the 
struggle for the mastery of the Pacific. 
On the side of the old heritage typified 
by the ancient gentleman in the car- 
toon, Japan’s high birth-rate and gen- 
eral virility have given her the raw 
material of empire. Her more than Ro- 
man deification of the Emperor; her 
wonderful traditions of heroism, the 
apex of which is the Samurai class; her 
great reservoir of plodding industrials; 
all these were tools ready to the hand 
of imperial ambition when once it was 
stirred by contact with the clamorous, 
competitive, imperial world of the 
West. 

Then came the new life from outside, 
represented by the confident youth in 
the cartoon. With a swiftness unex- 
ampled in history Japan grasped the 
effective contribution of Western edu- 
cation. With Teutonic thoroughness, 
but with a far more than Teutonic 
brilliance, she seized the essential prin- 
ciples of our industrial system. She 
captured the technical miracles of 
Western science and made these in turn 
the tools of a vaulting ambition, which, 
when it had buffeted and conquered 


Russia, set an alarm-bell ringing which 
aroused all Asia, including China. 

As an immediate result of the rise of 
Japan and her leap into the arena as 
protagonist in the wrestle for mastery, 
the pivot of the world’s politics is shift- 
ing rapidly, and has indeed already 
shifted — if only the blear-eyed Rip- 
van-Winkles of European diplomacy 
could see it — from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Already America’s policy is 
determined far more by her relation 
to the Pacific and Asia than to the At- 
lantic and Europe. The speeches of 
Mr. Watt— who, in Mr. Hughes’s 
absence from Australia has been Acting 
Premier there — made during this May 
in London are a definite challenge to 
the British Empire to guide her policy 
in relation to Japan by the anti-Japa- 
nese principle of a ‘White’ Australia 
rather than by the pro-Japanese prin- 
ciple on which we have acted before 
and during the war. 


What are the stark essential features 
of this new era in world politics? 

The main strategic elements of the 
situation are extraordinarily simple. 
The fixed central strategic point of 
Pacific politics is Korea, which is the 
Belgium of Asia. Korea commands 
the sea outlet from Peking, the capital 
of China; Korea lies like a breakwater 
between North America — that is be- 
tween the United States and the British 
Empire there on the one side — and 
China; Korea controls from the sea the 
outlet of Russia into the Pacific; and 
Japan controls Korea. 

But Korea is not only the Belgium 
of Asia: she is the Ireland of Japan. The 
Korean people — agricultural, emo- 
tional — find themselves under the 
régime of a bureaucracy that holds 
them in its hands for Japan’s power 
in the Pacific and not for their freedom 
and fullness of life— just as Britain 
might be prepared for an Irish republic 
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to-morrow if she had no fears for her 
power in the Atlantic. 

One other immense and growing 
feature, which may soon transform the 
situation, is the stupendous and rapid 
industrial revolution in Asia, which has 
drawn millions of the agricultural pop- 
ulation of Japan, and is drawing mil- 
lions of that population in China, into 
the whirlpool of mining and factory 
life. That industrial revolution is. far 
more rapid, widespread, and revolu- 
tionary than our industrial revolution 
in the early nineteenth century. 

A Japan that exported four million 
pounds’ worth of goods to the United 
Kingdom in 1915, and twenty-four 
million pounds’ worth in 1918, has 
definitely to be reckoned with in all 
thoughts of the industrial and com- 
mercial future of the world; and China’s 
capacities are indescribably greater. 
But more important is the new spirit 
springing up in the proletariat drawn 
into the factories. Japan’s labor is be- 
ginning to have a social conscience of 
its own for the first time. Labor pub- 
lications, with a circulation of a quar- 
ter of a million, are now produced in 
Japan. G. H. D. Cole’s Self-Govern- 
ment in Industry sells there like hot 
cakes. 

This labor unrest does not suit the 
book of the Japanese profiteer, who has 
made millions out of the war, or of the 
imperial bureaucracy, which desires 
above everything else a populace mal- 
leable to its will. 

The struggle of the immediate mo- 
ment in the Pacific is for the domina- 
tion of China’s future. Japan, which is 
the only country except America that 
has come out of the war overwhelm- 
ingly richer than it went in, is putting 
an immense amount of capital into 
China. Its diplomatic stiffness in the 
Shantung dispute was an indication 
that it had taken up in China the réle 
that Germany had, perforce, dropped. 


America, while she is putting capital 
into China, is even more seeking to win 
its good will by a peaceful and able de- 
velopment of medical and other forms 
of education. Britain pursues a similar 
policy, in a way that is less vigorous 
because of our imperial commitments, 
our post-war impoverishment, and our 
smaller human resources. 

China, with sufficient coal to supply 
the whole world, at its present rate of a 
billion tons of coal a year, for a thou- 
sand years, and its apparently limitless 
resources of iron and practically every- 
thing else that modern civilization re- 
quires — this China organized for the 
purposes of war would be the most 
stupendous destructive weapon human- 
ity has ever conceived. If you killed 
a million Chinese a year in a war, the 
war from her side would never end in 
exhaustion, for she could put a mil- 
lion new men in the field every year till 
the end of time, and all the while keep 
a stupendous armament production at 
full blast without exhaustion. 

On the other hand, China organized 
for the purposes of peaceful production 
on a cooperative basis of mutual and 
peaceful commercial intercourse be- 
tween East and West, could by her 
products supply the peoples of the 
world with needed goods at prices 
within their reach and, on the other 
side, by the demand created through 
the growing prosperity of her own in- 
numerable peoples, could help to keep 
the races of the world employed in 
meeting her requirements. 

Here, then, we have, obviously, on 
the one side, the threat of the final 
human disaster of universal war, 
smashing the very fabric of human 
society to pieces and civilization itself 
disintegrated into looting packs of 
wolflike humans; and, on the other 
side, potentialities of unmeasured and 
immeasurable good — Asia coéperat- 
ing with Europe, America, and Africa, 
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to meet the needs of all humanity by 
coéperation for the common wealth of 
man. 

On a field so vast and in the face of 
forces so profound and powerful, it is 
not strange that no human foresight 
can predict what will be the outcome. 
So curiously unalterable is our human 
certainty that man is free and can guide 
his destiny, that we are convinced that 
this issue is not actually settled. We 
cannot escape the conviction that if 
men take a course of material aggran- 
dizement and competitive imperialism, 
disaster will ensue; but that if we fol- 
low a line of codperation and comity 
and set the ultimate good of all above 
the immediate gain of any, then a 
world-wide commonwealth of nations 
will result. 

If, then, the human spirit can die- 
tate terms to these world-forces, what 
conceivable power can so inspire the 
human spirit as to affect the destiny 
of a world through the development of 
the civilization round the Pacific? 

Where everything is in a flux; where 
policies are in the melting pot; where 
the old order has been broken up and a 
new one is only in its early making, 
what power can reshape life and build a 
city of God? There is one thing that 
can change the whole direction of the 
lives of Asia and that thing is inspired 
education — education in the great 
sense of the people as a whole, and of a 
leadership in particular. 

But the task is colossal. Who is 
going to educate these five to six hun- 
dred millions of people whose whole 
mental and spiritual outlook is going 
to determine, not only their future, but 
the future of the world, including that 
of our own children and grandchildren? 

A strange thing was said not long 
ago to a friend of mine by the then 
Chinese Ambassador in London. It 
was this: ‘The future of the education 
of China for a considerable time to 


come rests in the hands of the’ mission- 
ary societies.’ 

To those who have not followed the 
trend of events, to those who are with- 
out knowledge of the amazing efficiency 
and power of the great Union Colleges 
representing the codperative effort of 
American and British Christianity, 
even to the omniscient globe-trotter in 
the saloon of a liner who has been for a 
week-end to the best hotel in Shanghai 
and therefore knows China, that say- 
ing might seem ridiculous; but it hap- 
pens to be true. But if you went — as 
Mr. H. Wilson Harris for instance went 
—to the Peace Conference at Paris 
and talked with a man like His Excel- 
lency C. T. Wang, Envoy for the 
Chinese Republic at that Conference, 
— aman of spotless political career, a 
passionate advocate of the League of 
Nations, and of a democratic China,— 
you would be face to face with a super- 
latively fine example of the new leader- 
ship of the Far East. 

If you ask how he came to have this 
superlatively efficient mind yoked to 
so splendid a spirit of progressive re- 
construction of the world on a coépera- 
tive basis, you would find that he was 
educated at the Anglo-Chinese College 
of the London Missionary Society at 
Tientsin; that his father became a 
Christian under the teaching of the 
Church Missionary Society; that he re- 
ceived his training in organization and 
leadership and the handling of men as 
a secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement in China, and especially as 
a leader of young Chinese in Japan — 
in a word he is a product of inspired 
education. 

If, to take an entirely different ex- 
ample, you went to Japan, sought out 
one of the finest of its factories, and in- 
quired how its splendid system was de- 
veloped, with three welfare secretaries 
inside the factory and three in the com- 
pounds where the operatives live out- 
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side the factory; with doctors, nurses, 
gymnasia, educational organization, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and a Chris- 
tian church with a large membership, 
you would find that the whole system 
was the work of a young Christian 
Japanese manager. 

Taking these two examples of leader- 
ship in policy and in industry as typical 
of a very wide field already developed, 
it is not going beyond the cold facts to 
suggest that it is in immensely expand- 
ing these processes of Christian educa- 
tion in the Far East that the salvation 
of the world in the large sense is to be 
found. 

This swift sketch of world-forces and 
their bearing on the war and peace of 
to-morrow can perhaps best be closed 
by a sentence or two in which C. T. 
Wang expressed his inner mind to 
me: 


“We younger men in China are doing 
our best to convince China to go 
against militarism, and to develop on 
democratic lines. We are firmly con- 
vinced that our cherished idealism, our 
belief that war is a curse, is correct; 
that the nations can adjust their differ- 
ences through a right conception of the 
relation between nation and nation and 
through the supremacy of internation- 
al law over violence and physical force. 
‘In our efforts to establish the true 
democracy in China, we are convinced 
that an effective way of realizing our 
objective is to bring Christianity to the 
Chinese people. We believe this be- 
cause in Christianity we find the very 
basis of true democracy. Democracy 
is based upon mutual confidence, mu- 
tual service, and mutual love; and these 
are the very lessons that Christianity 
teaches.’ 


[L’ Illustration (Paris Illustrated Literary Weekly), June 5] 
FRANCE AND GERMAN UNITY 


BY ANDRE TARDIEU 


For some ten months past the 
Frenchmen entrusted with the peace 
negotiations last year have been criti- 
cized because they did not insist upon 
the dismemberment of Germany. We 
are told that the only reason why that 
was not done was that the representa- 
tives of France did not wish it, al- 
though one of them, M. Jules Cambon, 
so desired, and the opportunity to ac- 
complish such a result was promising. 
It is desirable that the truth regarding 
this charge be made public and the 
misconceptions created by the design 
of certain politicians and the misunder- 
standing of others be corrected. 


First of all, the legend regarding a 
difference of views in the French dele- 
gation upon this question was specifi- 
cally denied by M. Clemenceau, in 
his address to the Senate on October 
11, 1919. I quote his remarks, for we 
live in an age of short memories: 


You say that M. Jules Cambon, a member of 
the French delegation, proposed to destroy Ger- 
man unity, and that we refused. One should 
know the facts before circulating such report. 
M. Cambon was the President of the Credentials 
Committee. He was associated on that committee 
with an American, an Englishman, an Italian, 
and a Japanese. He asked if the signature of 
Bavaria — of Bavaria alone, mind you — was 
not necessary to make the treaty binding, and if 
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the constitution of that country guaranteed us 
against Bavaria’s repudiating at some future 
date a document which had not received its sig- 
nature. That is the only point M. Cambon 
raised. As was his duty, he submitted the ques- 
tion to his colleagues, and as they were unde- 
cided in the matter, the point was wisely re- 
ferred to the consulting jurists attached to the 
Conference. These gentlemen unanimously de- 
cided that the credentials issued by Mr. Ebert 
were binding on the whole of the German nation. 


Now let us.come to the kernel of the 
subject. It has been raised in a form 
more likely to contribute to confusion 
than to clarity of thought. Destroy the 
unity of Germany? It is a formula 
often used and used with different 
meanings. Some think that we should 
never have recognized the national 
government, but have insisted on 
making the Peace Treaty separately 
with the twenty-six states which com- 
pose it. Others would have accepted 
the signature of the Central Govern- 
ment, subject to the condition that the 
constituent states also sign. Others, less 
exigent on this point, would be satisfied 
if the signatures of Bavaria and Sax- 
ony alone were added to those of the 
Central Government. M. Clemenceau 
replied to all these suggestions in the 
speech which we have just quoted. In 
the debate one of the speakers said: 


What Frenchman lives who did not consider 
the most important fruit of victory the destruc- 
tion of German unity, which was the source of all 
our evils? . . . Weand the Allies had that in our 
power. We could have accomplished it com- 
pletely and absolutely. Are we going to destroy 
this unity, which was created by force and sur- 
vives by force? 


Thereupon, M. Clemenceau _re- 
affirmed his point of view: 


We have just heard bitter reproaches from 
this tribune. The famous question of German 
unity has been raised. Upon this point I do not 
agree with you, not in the slightest. 


What is the real point at issue? Cer- 
tainly it has nothing to do with the in- 
terest France might feel in being 
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relieved of sixty million undesirable 
Germans as next-door neighbors. All 
Frenchmen would like is to be freed 
from the danger these neighbors 
threaten; but they are there. We re- 
gret it just as we regret that France is 
not protected from Germany by the 
sea the way England is. But regret 
counts for nothing against facts. The 
only question for the government to 
consider as a matter of practical poli- 
tics, is whether that unity can be de- 
stroyed. That is what M. Clemenceau 
went on to discuss, after brushing aside 
with a word the foolish charge that he 
and his colleagues actually desired to 
maintain German unity. 


I think you will do me the honor to believe that 
I am not an advocate of German unity; that I 
desire to divide up the German power. How- 
ever, what does this task involve? 

Let us see. We have a nation of sixty million 
people, which was but lately seventy millions. 
These people have an ancient history. By one 
of those contradictions which it is not my mis- 
sion to explain, because it is an affair of Provi- 
dence, the Germans have evolved from a people 
abnormally divided among themselves into a 
people unusually united. I can do nothing; it is a 
question of their nature. They are made that 
way. There have been times in history when we 
tried to force them to adopt the views we wished. 
At Leipzig Napoleon did have the assistance of 
the Saxons. No nation could be more divided 
than the Germans were at that time, when they 
slaughtered their fellow Germans with rifles and 
artillery. What did the Saxons do at Leipzig? 
You know. 

There is no unity deeper than unity of spirit; 
and that unity no human hand can touch. You 
do not create or destroy unity by diplomacy. It 
is something that exists in the hearts of men. We 
love what we love, we hate what we hate. When 
the moment of peril comes we know what side to 
take; when the call to battle is heard we know 
where to stand. What would you do? There 
stand those sixty million people, to whose exist- 
ence we must accommodate ourselves. In ancient 
times I do not know what would have been done 
with them. The Romans themselves blunted 
their swords in vain against that people. We 
shall not try any such adventure. We propose to 
respect their liberty; but we propose to take the 
necessary precautions to compel them to respect 
our liberty. 


























Similarly, M. Clemenceau said in 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the 27th 
of last December, in speaking of the 
left bank of the Rhine: 


It was not the fault of the armies of the French 
Revolution that we did not remain on the banks 
of the Rhine; nor is it our fault to-day that 
when I visit the Rhine I must pass through Ger- 
man territory before I reach that river. I must 
accept that fact. 


In other words, German unity is not 
merely an artificial creation of Bis- 
marck. It is the outcome of a long 
psychological evolution, dating back 
before the nineteenth century, but ac- 
complished finally in that century. 
People talk lightly of the Treaty of 
Westphalia; but they forget that Ger- 
many has been a living nation from 
1648 to 1918, and that these two cen- 
turies of its existence have profoundly 
affected the people. While the _his- 
torical evolution of Austria-Hungary 
was slowly preparing the way for the 
ultimate sudden separation of its sub- 
ject nationalities, precisely the reverse 
was occurring in Germany. Not the 
slightest tendency toward secession 
occurred during the war, and the re- 
moval of its numerous royal houses has 
destroyed the last traces of constitu- 
tional particularism. While in Austria- 
Hungary centrifugal forces have pre- 
vailed in Germany there has been a 
constant tendency toward consolida- 
tion. Marshal Foch himself, in his two 
memoranda of November 27, 1918, and 
January 10, 1919, mentions ‘this Ger- 
man nation, naturally united by a com- 
mon language, and therefore by a com- 
mon way of thinking, and also bound 
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together by community of interests.’ 

Consequently, the Allies were facing 
an impossibility. They were dealing 
with a moral phenomenon, which, to 
repeat M. Clemenceau’s words, ‘no 
human hands can touch.’ 

The peace failed to break Germany 
into fragments, not only because such 
an attempt on our part was never in- 
cluded in our war aims, and would have 
been at variance with the principles we 
profess, but also because such an enter- 
prise was impossible. France would 
prefer not to have as its immediate 
neighbors a united people, inspired by 
a single will, from whom it has suffered 
so much evil in the past. They are 
dangerous neighbors precisely because 
of this unity of will; but that is pre- 
cisely what made the Peace Conference 
helpless. By attempting to crush that 
will the Conference would only have 
strengthened it. If France had tried to 
carry out such a project alone in de- 
fiance of its allies, we should have had 
no Peace Treaty. If the world is to 
progress in the future, as we all hope, 
it will be under the condition that we 
lay aside forever the weapons of brute 
force-and intrigue. This was what 
Marshal Foch suggested in speaking of 
a possible change in the German char- 
acter, in his memorandum of January 
10, 1919: ‘Such a change cannot occur 
except in the course of time, perhaps a 
very long period of time. We cannot 
accelerate that change by either per- 
suasion or force —and we are fully 
convinced that it does not behoove us 
to try to hasten that process by force, 
or to interfere with the domestic con- 
cerns of Germany.’ 








LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


REJANE 


TuoucH the theatrical season is 
drawing to a close, and the book pub- 
lishers have retired to their fastnesses 
to prepare their autumn campaigns, 
there are several items of unusual in- 
terest for the patron of letters. To be- 
gin with, Madame Sand, the play by 
Philip J. Moeller, which Mrs. Fiske 
mounted a year or two ago in America, 
has got into hot water in London. 
Taking the play seriously, the London 
critics have one and all come gener- 
ously to the defense of George Sand’s 
good name; Mr. Walkley of the Times 
cries out that the piece is an ‘American 
travesty,’ that ‘all the people of the play 
are mere travesties of the originals, 
turned, in the published book of the 
play, though not at the theatre, into 
modern American citizens. Buloz 
talks of “boosting” his subscriptions, 
and Alfred says George is “like a noisy 
old clock that won’t stop ticking.’ Oh, 
dear!’ Mr. Walkley also comes to the 
defense of Pagello, the young Italian 
with whom Madame Sand returned to 
Paris. Even Madame Sand’s grand- 
daughter has been stirred by the up- 
roar, and has written to the journals 
thanking them for defending her 
grandmother’s memory. The letter 
follows: 


La petite fille de George Sand, Madame Aurore 
Dudevant Sand, femme du peintre Frederic 
Lauth, émue et touchée par l’attitude qu’aurait 
prise la critique anglaise a ]’égard de la piéce 
d’origine americaine jouée au Duke of York’s 
Theatre et touchant George Sand, exprime ici ses 
remerciements pour la défense prise d’une femme 
qui restera l’un des plus grands écrivains francais 
et qui pour elle, reste la grand mére vénérée qui 
l’a élevée. 
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Tue fact that Mr. H. G. Wells is 
publishing a popular history of the 
world which he calls The Outline of 
History is not generally known in 
America. It is an extraordinarily able 
and scientific piece of work, and well 
worth subscribing to. In England it is 
being issued in fortnightly parts; in 
America it is to appear as a book. 
Those who feel that the fundamental 
necessity of the much sought and be- 
rhetoricked world-peace is a common 
conception of history will do well to 
further the influence of Mr. Wells’s 
work. The sober and conservative 
Spectator thus remarks of it: 


We must congratulate Mr. Wells on the first 
half of his sketch of world-history, which ends 
with the fall of Rome and the rise of Christianity. 
It is a spirited and thoughtful book, aggressively 
unorthodox from the historical standpoint in 
many places, but never dull. Mr. Wells’s train- 
ing in natural science has enabled him to begin at 
the beginning, with the formation of the rocks 
and the evolution of life on the planet, and with 
an ingenious and attractive account of early man. 
Then we pass by a natural transition to man at 
the beginning of history in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt and Crete. The chapters on language, 
writing, religion, society, are highly interesting. 
Mr. Wells is scornful in his estimate of Alexander 
and Cesar, though the profound impression that 
each of thefn made on the mind of his age is an 
historic fact, like the Napoleonic legend, which 
cannot be explained away. In the age-long duel 
between the Hellenic and the Roman, Mr. Wells 
takes the side of Greece. He is indeed excessively 
anti-Roman. He hassomeadmirable chapters on 
Asia beyond the Greek and Roman frontiers. His 
account of Buddhism is one of the few sections of 
the book in which he seems moved to genuine 
enthusiasm, and he does justice to China, whose 
successful resistance to the nomads of Northern 
Asia set them marching westward to overrun 
Europe. It is good to take a broad view of his- 
tory, and Mr. Wells has done a real service to his 
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generation by writing this entertaining Outline. 
He has found a talented illustrator in Mr. Horra- 
bin, whose numerous maps and diagrams and 
reconstructions of extinct mammals are very at- 
tractive and helpful. There are also many photo- 
graphs, well chosen and well reproduced. We 
shall look with interest to the second volume, in 
which Mr. Wells is to survey the course of the 
modern world. 


A sERIEs of special performances of 
M. André Gide’s translation of Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra, with 
music by Florent Schmitt, has opened 
at the Paris Opera. Mr. Harry Pilcer 


scored a great success with his acrobatic dancing 
in the banquet scene; Mme. Ida Rubenstein was 
a Cleopatra whose charm lay rather in her 
statuesque beauty and grace than in any more 
profoundly personal reading of the character; but 
she conveyed admirably an impression of languid, 
Oriental capriciousness, and contrasted well with 
the sombre portrait of Antony depicted by M. 
Dematte. The scenes and mountings were lurid, 
a note of realism being struck by the presence in 
Cleopatra’s palace of three pure white peacocks 
and a young brown bear. 

The music played an important part in the 
presentation of the tragedy, and contained some 
beautiful and striking passages of a symphonic 
nature — in fact, the score is quite independent 
in certain passages, and is not merely designed as 
‘incidental music,’ its real purpose being, in the 
words of the composer, ‘to create a state of mind, 
a mood, and an atmosphere, and also to sum- 
marize the action.’ Hence the act is preceded by 
a prelude, and in this way a musical commentary 
is provided, which gives continuity of character 
to the action of the drama. The sea-fight, for ex- 
ample, is depicted musically during the change 
of scene; but these changes are not certainly the 
most inspired. The opening prelude and one of 
the interludes in Act II are of especial interest. 
M. Schmitt’s orchestration is generally highly 
colored, with a decided (though not exaggerated) 
Oriental flavor. 


A GREAT figure of the stage has van- 
ished — Madame Réjane. The news 
will be received with deep regret by all 
American lovers of the drama, for 
Madame Réjane was well known in 
the United States. We quote from the 
sympathetic review of her career 
printed in the London Daily Telegraph. 
“There was only one Réjane, there 
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can never be her exact like again. She 
did not achieve supreme greatness in 
the art of acting, which can be ob- 
tained only in poetic tragedy. In that, 
as in other arts, the greatest work can- 
not be done without poetry, and Ré- 
jane had no poetry in her. Thus Sarah 
Bernhardt had moments on the stage 
which were beyond the reach of Ré- 
jane. Sarah Bernhardt had poetry in 
her, Réjane had none. She was the 
prose actress, but the perfect prose 
actress. Let us call her, then, the per- 
fect actress of the French stage, which 
is essentially the stage of prose. We 
may call her, also, the perfect actress 
of her own particular day, which was 
a day of prose as far as the French 
drama was concerned, a day of very 
excellent prose. She was the perfect 
actress of her time more than any of 
her contemporaries. From Meilhac and 
Halévy and Sardou to M. de Porto- 
Riche and M. Henri Bataille, one could 
not have imagined the French stage of 
her day without Réjane. She was the 
perfect Parisienne of the “’eighties,”’ 
she was still the perfect Parisienne late 
in the first decade of this century when 
she was over fifty. 

‘No actress ever better incarnated 
the spirit of her times. The Parisienne 
she was on the stage did not pretend to 
be deep or poetic or tragic, or hot to be 
frivolous and a flirt and a jilt; never 
pretended to be aught except herself, 
but that she was supremely. The “ Ré- 
jane part” was Réjane’s best-known 
work of art. It was all lightness, the 
triumph of lightness; any other woman 
trying her hand at it had a blundering 
touch by comparison and anelephantine 
footfall. Réjane, in the “ Réjane part,” 
was the best lesson ever known for 
English actresses. She was more than 
natural in it — she did not seem to act; 
probably did not act at all. She was 
not a woman of much reflective intelli- 
gence, still less of much cultivation. 
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Perhaps she never thought about her 
acting; she certainly never could tell 
you about it. She had well-sounding 
ideas and theories about the art of act- 
ing, ready prepared to ply the ingenu- 
ous interviewer with, and she would 
solemnly propound them when asked. 
But they were probably not her own, 
and she had never stayed to consider 
really whether she believed a word of 
them. She never stopped to reflect at 
all; she lived in a whirl. Her private 
and business affairs, from what one 
could see of them (and the mere caller 
was sometimes plunged, in spite of him- 
self, into the vortex of them), seemed 
to beachronic chaos. Her very theatre 
dressing room where she received was 
in wild confusion — secretaries, au- 
thors, managers, decayed actresses, 
budding actresses rushing in and out 
while she “made up,” and she never 
ceased chattering, telling stories, pok~ 
ing fun, confiding bosom secrets. She 
lived from minute to minute, knowing 
hardly anything of society and “the 
world” in fact, and awkward in it, 
with embarrassed manners, with noth- 
ing of the great, or even of the middle- 
class, lady’s self-possession, but rather 
the simplicity of the shy, plain woman. 


‘Réjane’s Germinie Lacerteux stands 
apart. In this she reached great trag- 
edy, prose tragedy, but great tragedy. 
No one having seen her only in Sardou 
or Meilhac and Halévy, or even in 
Becque and M. de Porto-Riche, would 
dream that she could be Goncourt’s 
miserable heroine in perhaps the only 
real masterpiece of the true realistic 
school of drama ever written. The 
Parisienne, all sparkle on the surface, 
however cruel or sensual she might be 
beneath, became the wretched bonne 
ruined by a bully. There is one scene 
in the play which, as acted by Réjane, 
is one of those moments of the stage 
one always remembers. The woman, 
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who can hardly stand, drags herself 
round the dinner table to serve the old 
mistress she loves, and the children 
come to dine with their grandmother. 
The old mistress must never know. 
The miserable servant, when she is not 
looking, leans up against the furniture 
to gasp. Jupillon, the bully, who has 
made a slave of her, has taken every 
penny of her earnings, even the few 
francs she had put by for the baby she 
is expecting. Goncourt’s tragedy is a 
mere squalid tragedy of dry realism 
that is determined to be nothing but 
realism; merely the tragedy of a ser- 
vant torn between the love that makes 
her the slave of a man, and the love of 
her old mistress, for the sake of which 
she must hide from her all her misery. 
It is a very mean tragedy, but it is a 
tragedy, and Réjane, in the scene of 
the dining room, achieved tragic real- 
ism of acting seldom equaled. Réjane’s 
last part was a combination of “Réjane 
part” and of extreme realism. 


“Réjane was 63 when she wasstill the 
typical Parisienne of the French stage 
of to-day. Gabrielle Charlotte Réju 
was born in Paris in 1857, the daughter 
of an actor, who at the time of his death 
had become controlleur of the Am- 
bigu Theatre. His death when she was 
a young child left the family in strait- 
ened circumstances, and at the age of 
11 Gabrielle painted fans at 1s. 101d. 
a dozen. When she was 12 her mother 
intended her to be a schoolmistress, 
and the future before her was 40f. a 
month and lunch. But before she was 
15 the girl made up her mind that she 
was to be an actress, and had made up 
her mind so well that she already knew 
she meant to have Régnier for her mas- 
ter. All that was left was to persuade 
Régnier that she was to be his pupil. 
She called on him, recited some Moliére, 
and three weeks or so later he got her 
into the Conservatoire. She came out 
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of it in 1874 with only a second prize 
for comedy. Most great French ac- 
tresses have taken second prizes, and 
Conservatoire first prizes have often 
never been heard of again. Réjane made 
her début at the Vaudeville in 1875 in 
a forgotten piece called the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, which was presumably 
comic and topical. After that, or soon 
after that, the story of her career be- 
comes a list of her successes. By a 
stroke of genius, she changed her im- 
possible name of Réju to, on the stage, 
the telling one of Réjane. Her other 
well-known parts, besides those al- 
ready mentioned, were in, for instance, 
Ma Camarade, Décoré, Marquise, Ma 
Cousine, Lysistrata (one still remem- 
bers her delicious Greco-Parisienne 
in M. Maurice Donnay’s deliciously. 
up-to-date Parisianized Aristophanes), 
and Ibsen’s Doll’s House, in which her 
Nora might have startled Ibsen a little, 
but in one way, at all events, was better 
than Ibsen’s own, because it was more 
amusing. 


“The late actress was once married, 
to the former actor Porel, manager of 
the Odeon. She had two children, Ger- 
maine and Jacques, and the flighty 
Parisienne flirt of the stage was an ex- 
ceptionally devoted mother, even for a 
French mother. Her girl’s and her 
boy’s education was her pride, and 
though she herself never mastered 
more than three words of English, she 
always told you with delight that Ger- 
maine spoke it like an English girl. She 
loved London, not merely because 
London made much of her, and almost 
her greatest pride was to have been re- 
ceived in London society. She was a 
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simple and kind-hearted woman, as 
well as one of the greatest actresses in 
her own particular way the French 
stage has ever known. In the midst of 
the thousand and one little jealousies 
and petty intrigues of theatre life, she 
was always simple, spontaneous, and 
generous, though she had a temper of 
her own; always full of fun, never 
posing and never attitudinizing. 
Though the fondest and most careful 
mother, she always remained bohemian 
and careless for herself. She never 
played a part off the boards; she became 
an actress only when she came out of 
the wings; then she lived absolutely on 
the stage.’ 


Mr. Humpurey Mirorp is issuing 
three sets of pictorial postcards printed 
at the Oxford University Press for the 
British Museum, the price of which is 
a miracle of cheapness. Each set con- 
tains fifteen cards and is sold in a stout 
envelope for 1s. In particular we rec- 
ommend to everyone for the purposes 
of correspondence the marvelous series 
of Blake drawings and designs. People 
are inclined to forget the pleasure they 
may give the most sophisticated corre- 
spondent by sending their message on 
the back of an exquisite reproduction 
of a masterpiece; they give him a little 
oasis of contemplation amid the desert 
of bills and business. For ourselves, 
we always experience a little shock of 
gratitude to one of our own friends 
who has this delightful habit. Besides 
the Blake drawings, there is a set of 
miniatures from the Psalter of King 
Henry VI, and an alphabet of orna- 
mental initials from English manu- 
scripts of the twelfth century. 








[To-Day] 
THE TERRORS OF TALK 


BY CANON 


THERE was talk at an Irish inn con- 
cerning a certain landlord of extreme 
unpopularity, who had been permitted 
to leave this world entirely at his own 
time and convenience. 

“’T was an outrage on the laws of 
civilized society,’ exclaimed a scanda- 
lized listener. ‘Was there ne’er an 
Irishman to see fair play, and put the 
taste of a bullet through him?’ 

“°T was criminal neglect entirely,’ 
said another, shaking his head; ‘but 
there, I suppose what was everybody’s 
business was nobody’s business.’ 

That theory seems to explain a good 
many untoward survivals, and particu- 
larly that of Dr. Johnson. That that 
intolerable person, that murderer of 
social amenity, that cut-throat of the 
gentle give-and-take of good talk, that 
strangler of timid thought, that heavy- 
weight champion talker and knocker- 
out in one round, was permitted to hold 
his Bloody Assize at the Club for so 
long a term, unchecked and unchal- 
lenged, is hardly explicable on other 
grounds. Goldsmith, sorely aggrieved, 
and Beauclerk, half humorously, did 
sometimes rebel under the heavy hand, 
but nobody ever seems to have im- 
posed on himself as an urgent public 
duty the removal from earth of the big 
Bow-Wow. He was allowed to contra- 
dict, to interrupt, to insult, to shout 
down, chiefly on the ground that he 
was Dr. Johnson, and had always be- 
haved like a boor and a bully. Of 
course, he sometimes said good things, 
and very often said commonplace 
things well, but it was the Bow-Wow 
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manner, the infallible decisiveness that 
silenced and convinced, and that gained 
and maintained the oracular position. 
But if Johnson had a knack of saying 
with a bang that which most people 
knew, and of fostering neatness of 
phrase, he must have stifled thousands 
of thoughts better than his own. In his 
neighborhood shy ideas could not steal 
out and graze. The click of his jaws 
was death to them. If dear Goldy had 
been permitted to let his thoughts run 
free, and to launch his stammering 
fancies for what they were worth, we 
should have had a hundred quaint 
and whimsical suggestions instead 
of so many judicial and obvious 
pronouncements. 

Johnson was typical of the talkers 
of his time: he sat as a chairman or 
speaker; he never made the talk circu- 
late, as the bottle; he kept it at his own 
right hand. Dryden, I suppose, was a 
little in the same line at Will’s, and 
Ben Jonson at the Mermaid. Sydney 
Smith and Macaulay usurped equal 
power at the tables where they dined. 
Hardly one of the talkers or tale-tellers 
seems to have aimed at being agree- 
able: they aimed only at being impres- 
sive. Whenever two of the talkers met 
at the same table, there was danger of 
an unedifying encounter, not so much 
of wits as of tempers. Conversation, 
as it went then, was rather like a goose 
— an awkward bird, not big enough for 
two. Whichever of the talkers got hold 
of it picked it bare. People went to 
hear Macaulay talk, pretty much as 
they went to see Macready act, or to 
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hear Wilberforce preach; the exhibition 
was quite a one-man show; they never 
expected to get a word in. 

The truth is, to be a great talker you 
must be a self-worshiper. You must be 
curiously deficient in sympathy, you 
must have the forehead of an ox, and 
the elbows of a woman at a sale. You 
must have no sense of, or no care for, 
the privilege or the feelings of others. 
You must even condescend to the arts 
of the actor and the clown. You must 
prepare your points, rehearse your 
stories, arrange your comic effects. You 
must, now and then, secure a confeder- 
ate to seize opportunities or to make 
them, to lead up to your impromptus, 
perhaps to be the butt of your horse- 
play. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in the early issues 
of Who’s Who, defined his recreation as 
‘showing off.’ And beyond all doubt 
Mr. Shaw does delight in astounding 
and confusing slow wits; but that 
which he does he does partly out of 
genial mischief, partly out of sleepless 
morality; and he advertises himself far 
less than the cause that he has in hand. 

But the talker is a selfish shower-off. 
He seeks to advance nothing but his 
own glory; he considers nothing but 
himself; he will betray a secret for a 
grin, and sacrifice a friendship for a 
guffaw. His jokes hurt, and are meant 
to hurt. Think of the good things of 
Douglas Jerrold: they were knouts; 
there was a stain of blood at the end of 
their thongs. Oscar Wilde was not 
habitually cruel, but he had a tongue 
with a tang. He had to be smart, who- 
ever smarted. Whistler wielded a sav- 
age club, and had an instinct for the 
raw. There was a bit of goat even in 
Charles Lamb. Very few of our wits 
have been good Samaritans; generally, 
when they found a wound, it was pep- 
per and vinegar that they poured in. 
Coleridge almost alone seems to have 
talked without rivalry and without 
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malice; men and women, indeed, were 
little things that hardly came under his 
eye. But how pitiless was his talk all 
the same! At their first ‘meeting he 
gave De Quincey three hours of almost 
unbroken monologue. He was like his 
own albatross— never to be shaken off. 

We remember Charles Lamb’s story: 
how, going to the India House, and 
being collared by Coleridge, he could 
escape only by cutting off a button and 
leaving it in the talker’s hand; and how, 
at the end of his day’s work, he found 
the sage still holding the floor, and but- 
tonholing the button; but we don’t 
believe that anyone ever got rid of the 
monologuist as easily as that. The boy 
in Pickwick who secured the tight gold 
chain, by butting in with his head, 
alone had realized a short method with 
eloquent talkers. 

I don’t know when professional talk- 
ing went out — probably with profes- 
sional dining-out. No longer, I think, 
smart men, mostly bachelors, talk for 
their suppers or their dinners. The 
‘talker’ of our grandfathers’ days is the 
bore of to-day. If ever a guest lets him- 
self go on the talk and consumes it, he 
is a marked man — marked for ex- 
clusion and not for welcome. ‘Don’t 
ask that chap again, my dear,’ the hus- 
band is apt to say; ‘he gorges himself 
with the talk like a big snake.’ 

We call our Coleridges and Macau- 
lays almost indifferently conversation- 
alists and talkers, but the conversation- 
alist is in truth almost the antithesis 
of the talker. The conversationalist is 
the man or the woman who manages 
the talk like a teapot, blending, sweet- 
ening, making it go round. He (or 
more probably she) takes care that no- 
body is left out. She appeals by a look 
ora word to the shy listener, and draws 
him in. She is watchful that nobody 
shall collar the conversation. She re- 
members everybody’s hobby and gives 
it a chance for a little trot. She is on 
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her guard against dangerous topics, and 
tempers politics to the shorn lamb. She 
charms the heat out of a burning sub- 
ject by a little laugh, a little aside of 
sympathy. She sucks the poison out of 
repartee. She makes the air kindly. 
The guests get to know one another. In 
her genial warmth the black silent 


kettles begin to hum and sing. She . 


mixes her company like a salad, the 
sours and sweets of temper are blended 
and taught to support and quicken one 
another’s flavor. The dullest creature 
goes away chuckling over some good 
thing he has said. 

Such things the lady of the house 
achieved. Does she achieve them 
to-day? 

To me it seems that most of the 
social graces are dying out. The host- 
ess is nearly extinct. We have no 
longer with us the exquisite persuasive 
art that made and maintained a salon. 

The woman of to-day is too often a 
first-rate fighting man. She hardly 
studies the art of pleasing. Her talk is 
very largely contradiction. She cannot 
disagree with you delightfully; differ- 
ence of opinion is defiance, not a caress. 
Women have lost the modulation of 
their voices. They do not glide into a 
conversation like a murmuring brook; 
they play football with it; their com- 
ing in is kicking off. When they re- 
nounced their whispering skirt they put 
off their art of insinuation. They have 
lost the touch that guides and inspires 
conversation. 

To-day I find it almost impossible to 
meet with a good talk — a gentle, all- 
round conversation, where each gives 
his best and draws out the best of 
others. 

You may hear — not very often — 
good things said; you may hear sub- 
jects ably handled. But all is crude 
and rough. There is none of the defer- 
ence, the geniality, the pervasive sym- 
pathy, that makes society. 


Yes, conversation is almost dead. 
People contradict, interrupt, grab the 
talk; obtrude their own interests, are 
angular, awkward, external. Things 
are shoved in, not introduced with a 
delicate appeal and a delightful ac- 
quiescence. The air is too rough to 
foster style, in manner or in phrase. 
Politeness is old-fashioned, breeding is 
out-of-date. 

Johnson had made his mind up about 
everything. How that eternal readi- 
ness of decision was held to favor ‘good 
talk’ it is hard to conceive. The really 
good talker is one to whose mind you 
have the entrée, who welcomes you to 
his doubts and indecisions, who per- 
mits you to share the chase of truth 
whether it is run down or gets away. 
The good talker carries with him the 
best part of all the minds about him. 
He may once in a way indulge the 
humor of the debating society; he may 
divide the company into Government 
and Opposition, and the talk into 
sharp-cut Ayes and Noes, but more 
frequently it is not judgment but de- 
liberation that he elicits. His traffic is 
far more with the feelings than with the 
verbal decisions. You know at the end 
of the evening that people have felt 
well, not that they have said well. You 
may carry away here and there a 
phrase or an epigram, but the chief 
memory is a sense of beautiful partner- 
ship, of an exquisite fusion of spirits. 
For once the proprietary walls have 
shrunk away, and you have attained to 
the freedom of your brothers’ souls. 
Always we know people are around us, 
awaiting and welcoming discovery, but 
nearly always we rap at a barred door; 
we have not the touch that sheds the 
spirit before and entices the other 
spirit forth. Too often we are prisoners 
pacing together the appointed round, 
looking one on the other with sad and 
longing eyes, but forbidden to break 
the silence. Often we settle down to an 
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apathy of resignation, feeling that we 
meet but never mingle, unrebellious 
against our doom of isolation, per- 
suaded that a bow and a formal smile 
are the limits of our communication; 
that our home is among the frozen seas; 
that the things worth saying cannot be 
said. 

Ordinary talk only emphasizes our 
sad individuality; we are birds whose 
cages hang within call; we can utter our 
twitter or cry; we can make it known 
that we long for liberty, but we can do 
little more. 

What joy and healing it is when one 
day, in a train, at a theatre, in a draw- 
ing room, at a club, a soul looks at 
us with comprehending and revealing 
eyes! Half a lifetime, perhaps, we have 
sat by another soul, sharing its out- 
ward being, its amusements, its cares 
and duties, but we have remained two 
separate establishments, incapable of 
amalgamation, enclosed by our party 
walls. And now ten minutes have com- 
passed what twenty years could not 
achieve; a word or a look has drawn 
us into the intimacy of this new soul. 
We tell it, instinctively, things that we 
never have told, things that we meant 
never to tell. Thoughts that we had 
kept as obsolete tokens, never to be 
exchanged, are golden currency now. 
Our spirits pass in and out as though 
nothing kept us apart; we blow to- 
gether like the breeze in a garden of 
spice. The thinness of the partition be- 
tween our individualities, the almost 
identity of us who call ourselves two, is 
the thought that gathers us now. Ina 
little time we feel no thought will need 
to be passed on. It will come to us, a 
strain of music to two sleeping in the 
same room; it will be the sharing by 
two blooms upon the same bush of the 
warmth and blessing of the sun. 

The finding of sympathy like this, 
natural, inevitable, makes us im- 
patient of our little separate houses — 
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our proprietary bathing boxes. Our 
separateness seems to us something 
that has grown, something that was 
not at the first. It needs only a touch 
of the eternal to draw us so close to the 
windows of our souls that we could 
dwell almost in commonalty, citizens 
of one another, citizens of this world 
and the next, basking in a light that 
radiates from us all and from some- 
thing that is more than we — that 
throws us back one on another, that 
catches us up and passes us on; that 
receives us, but never lets us go. 


[The Spectator] 
ON BEING IN THE FASHION 


\ Wien great dressmakers tell their 
fine customers that a particular style 
of dress is now ‘out of fashion,’ they do 
not mean that it is now rarely seen but 
that it is seen everywhere and has in 
fact ‘become common.’ They mean 
that a crowd of women who cannot 
afford to pay for novelty but can afford 
all the pretty things a week after the 
fair, when they are no longer startling, 
are dressing up in them ‘to admiration,’ 
are rivaling, are sometimes bettering 
those who first had them, and making 
it necessary that these latter should 
fling them aside and prepare to cut a 
new figure.\'The same thing is true 
about men to a less extent, the exact 
degree of studied negligence or pre- 
cision in the attire of the well-dressed 
varying in proportion as the ‘reach-me- 
downs’ become facsimiles. 

Every year the crowds of those who 
copy become larger. They follow hard 
upon the heels of their models, who 
double and twist as they realize that 
their pursuers are gaining upon them, 
making now and then a feint of imi- 
tating their imitators in order to gain 
time. It used to be easy to guess a 
woman’s place in the world by her 
clothes. Mayfair and Hampstead did 
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not look alike. The working girl and 
the girl at leisure could be instantly 
recognized as such. At present it is a 
nice question to decide who is who 
by appearances, and clothes offer an 
uncertain indication, not only of for- 
tune and station, but even of age and 
honesty. 

The same analogy applies to other 
questions than dress. There are fash- 
ions in manners, and if it is in one sense 
more difficult to change one’s manners 
than one’s clothes, it is considerably 
cheaper. The fashionable forsake cer- 
tain ‘ways’ as soon as the undistin- 
guished crowd takes them up. The 
process of copying goes on more quickly 
than of old. We have been told that 
distinguished people are hard put to it 
to maintain their separation. How 
very much alike we all think and be- 
have! Clichés, tricks of voice and in- 
tonation, ‘airs’ of all sorts have to be 
abandoned almost as soon as they are 
learned. Do we not constantly read of 
bad people in the newspapers who are 
fined and punished for successfully pre- 
tending, in pursuit of their crooked 
ends, to be somebody else, somebody 
infinitely above them in rank or posi- 
tion? The habit of public entertaining 
is responsible in a great measure for 
this outward leveling. The dilemma in 
which the distinguished find them- 
selves reflects in a very practical way 
upon the owners and directors of pub- 
lic resorts. A restaurant, for instance, 
may be no sooner honored by the fash- 
ionable world than it is flooded by 
what we may truly call the ‘ordinary 
run’ of those who come chasing after 
them. The first comers fly, and, un- 
fortunately for the pockets of their 
hosts, they are soon pursued by the 
crowd. Those who desire so earnestly 
to ‘keep themselves to themselves’ 
should really stay in their homes. It is 
a terrible effort, this keeping up of in- 
tangible barriers when all others have 
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been thrown down. However, really 
amusing games are always hard to play 
well — the true essence of the enter- 
tainment depends as much on one’s 
adversary’s skill as on one’s own. No 
games, least of all the social game, 
should be taken too seriously. The pur- 
suers get quite as much fun out of it as 
the pursued. It is only a paper chase 
after all. 

On the other hand, it is greatly to be 
hoped that changed circumstances will 
not increase the influence of fashion 
where more serious subjects than dress 
and manners are at stake. While not 
only the fashionable were few, but their 
imitators were few, it did not very 
much matter how they acted — at any 
rate in the histrionic sense of the word. 
The gyrations of a dance are of no ac- 
count; the surgings of a crowd are at 
least ominous. Certain ‘advantages,’ 
till lately the privilege of a few, are ‘be- 
coming common.’ Compulsory educa- 
tion has been but a dwarfed variety of 
the real thing. The way from the pri- 
mary to the secondary school is now 
barred only by a turnstile. A certain 
force of ambition is necessary to take 
the average boy through; but given 
force and industry, the passage from 
the one to the other can be made. 
Keen, alert, hard-working, and perhaps 
rather pushing, the representative of 
the many arrives among the few. Boys 
are innate conservatives, and some 
changes in fashion will be made to keep 
the newcomers (in a metaphorical 
sense) ‘out.’ So long as those changes 
are good ones, so much the better, be- 
cause the newcomers will almost im- 
mediately follow them. But if the first 
change means that the qualities which 
got the boy in become taboo, the effect 
of fashion may be very unfortunate. 
Till lately ambition might be roughly 
said to have been the prerogative of the 
abler boys in the secondary schools — 
we mean by ambition the intense desire 
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to make a success of life, not the wish 
for mere school celebrity. Now able 
boys everywhere are ambitious. We 
are in face of a huge ambitious crowd. 
Those who set the silly example will be 
first imitated superficially and then 
overwhelmed utterly. One school gen- 
eration of those who inherit culture will 
be lost. 

Fashions in ideas may also become 
very dangerous among grown men and 
women. The intensive culture of all 
sorts of unreasonable notions may be 
quite harmless so long as they do not 
spread, but an intellectual fad adopted 
by a crowd would be dangerous in the 
extreme. Imagine if the intellectually 
satiric attitude so noticeable, or rather 
so general as to be unnoticeable, in per- 
sons who regard themselves — indeed, 
who are regarded — as being in the in- 
tellectual van, were generally taken up. 
Suppose it meant for a short time the 
utter destruction of all plain literary 
conventions and all simple moraliza- 
tions. The pendulum would swing 
again, but before it swung the crowd 
would have committed some monkey 
tricks whose damage would be difficult 
to repair. Suppose again that the 
curiously fashionable habit of thought, 
or more truly perhaps of expression, 
which seeks to confound the interests 
of the educated with patriotism, were 
to become general. At present the un- 
educated as a whole think of their own 
class interests almost exclusively, but 
they are quite frank about the matter. 
They do not seek to mix up their self- 
interest with a noble passion. But do 
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not many of those who ‘should know 
better’ do so? Do they not-tmply at 
every turn that it is in the interest of 
the country that they want their 
pockets spared or their grandfather’s 
privileges preserved to their sons? It 
is perfectly natural that they should 
wish it, but men have no more business 
to reinforce their own interests by 
patriotic allusions whose application 
is doubtful than they have to reinforce 
them by appeal to religious dogmas 
with which they have little or nothing 
to do. At any rate they ought to con- 
sider whether they are not setting a 
very dangerous example. Self-interest 
— on any large scale — if it once con- 
founds itself with the purer passions of 
the human heart is strong enough to 
wreck the ship—and that before those 
who should command her have time to 
change their tune. 

In a sense, there never was a time 
when those whose brains or gold or 
tradition have set them in the seats of 
the conspicuous had so little left of 
prerogative, and yet was there ever a 
time when such great possibilities lay 
open before them? Their influence may 
be more potent than ever, if they can 
accept the fact that it must be a mental 
influence, and not grizzle too long over 
their loss of ‘temporal power.’ What 
is the good, what the delight even, of 
exercising “high and low justice’ over 
a small clan of highland savages? The 
real joy of power consists in setting the 
fashion for men as good as ourselves — 
and even that does not equal the joy of 
setting it for better men than we are. 











[The King’s Highway] 


THE WHITE HARE: A STORY 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


LittLE Susan had been a dear, de- 
mure, delightsome thing when Robin 
L’Estrange first came to Carrig-na- 
Pooka. That was a haunted country. 
Miles and miles of bog and low dim 
hills; not a neighboring house of 
consideration for miles. As he had 
ridden along the bog roads in the 
autumn gloaming he had felt the 
loneliness. The pools of bog water re- 
flected the glimmering sky. High out 
of sight a flock of wild geese passed, 
their eerie cries seeming close at his 
ear. There was not a cottage in sight, 
though blue smoke rose over the bog, 
suggesting cabins that cowered close 
to the earth for shelter. 

He had come to a place where the 
lonesomeness might be felt. The road 
had been climbing for some time, 
leaving the bogs behind. On either 
side of him were bare, wind-swept 
stretches of coarse grass. He came to 
a mound on which ragged, forlorn- 
looking cattle grazed. It was there he 
caught sight of the little white dog. 

The creature was very small. When 
he first saw it, it seemed no more than 
the white scut of a rabbit. It fled 
from before his horse’s feet on to the 
mound. There it waited, and he heard 
it whine. It was a dog, but he had to 
look twice before he was sure of it. 

He was in no great hurry to arrive 
at Carrig-na-Pooka. 

‘If I fall,’ Hervey Considine had 
said to him on their last evening 
together, ‘you must go to my mother 
and tell her something to comfort her 
out of our long talks together.’ 
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He had been devoted to Major Con- 
sidine, his senior officer, who had made 
a friend of him — of all the younger 
men. Both had gone down in the great 
charge. He, Robin L’Estrange, had 
come to life again some time later, a 
mass of intolerable suffering, which was 
kept from crying aloud only by the 
stern spirit within the smashed citadel 
that never for a moment thought of 
surrender. 

Little by little he had crept back to 
life and cessation of agonizing pain. 
And almost the first thing he had put 
on himself to do, when he should be 
well enough, was to carry to Hervey 
Considine’s mother as much as he 
remembered of the long talks in which 
his friend had shown him so much of 
his heart. 

Hervey Considine had been ‘ missing’ 
now for nearly two years. Very little 
chance that he would ever be heard of 
again. 

The glimpse of the little white dog 
in the gray autumn twilight recalled 
something in a talk between him and 
his friend. They had talked of ban- 
shees and death-warnings. Considine, 
a splendid specimen of manhood, six- 
foot-two in height, fresh-colored, with 
curling dark hair and the bluest of blue 
eyes, had amazed Robin L’Estrange, 
by saying: 

’ *A death in our family is foretold by 
the appearance of a white hare. It 
was seen before my father’s death; and 
I give you my word for it, L’Estrange, 
that as I kept vigil by my father’s 
coffin in the chapel at Carrig-na-Pooka, 
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the last night he was above earth, the 
door came open slowly, and there 
entered a little white animal. It might 
be a hare, or a squirrel, not a cat — 
the movement was not a cat’s. There 
was only the light of the six candles 
burning about the coffin. The thing 
appeared and disappeared. It ran 
swiftly. When I came to where it had 
been, it had vanished.’ 

L’Estrange had smiled and wondered 
at the time the story was told. How odd 
that anyone so splendidly balanced and 
reasonable as Hervey Considine should 
believe such a tale! 

He remembered it as the dog ran in 
the autumn gloaming and whined in 
the distance. He tethered his horse 
and followed among the grazing cat- 
tle, till he came to a little wall of 
stones with a rusty iron gate, which en- 
closed the upper part of the mound. He 
crossed the wall easily enough,— it was 
quite low,— and as he walked across 
the coarse long grass, his foot stumbled 
over something. A gravestone. Why 
the place was full of them, tiny grave- 
stones, and each one marked a little 
mound which could only be the grave 
of a very small creature. 

The dog eluded him, slipping be- 
hind the little headstones, but, at last, 
he ran it to earth. It was a very small 
dog, and it shivered excessively when 
he laid hold of it, and then fell to 
licking his hands in eager deprecation. 

He stroked the small head, standing 
there in the toy graveyard, wondering 
what he should do with the dog that 
whined and snuggled toward him. 
Evidently a lost dog, he said to himself, 
as he retraced his way down the mound 
to where his horse stood patiently 
awaiting him. 

Before him in the distance a light 
glittered in the darkness of trees. A 
square tower stood up against a 
yellowish sky. It must be Carrig-na- 
Pooka. He would be there before dark. 


But — what was he going to do with 
the dog? 

A light streamed out from a cottage 
window suddenly, sending a _ broad 
reflection on the dark road before him. 
He could feel the little dog clinging to 
him and the rapid beating of its heart. 
He had thrust it inside his coat, where 
it lay soft and warm. He could not 
arrive at Carrig-na-Pooka carrying a 
stray puppy. He must get someone to 
take care of it. 

He knocked at the cottage door 
and it was opened to him by a little 
brown-faced old woman, who stared 
at him in astonishment. 

‘I am on my way to Carrig-na- 
Pooka,’ he said, ‘and I have found this 
stray puppy on the road. Will you 
take care of him for me till I come 
back? I will pay you whatever you 
think reasonable for his keep.’ 

;; The old woman laughed and put 
out her hand for the puppy. 

‘It don’t seem as though its keep 
would cost much,’ she said. ‘Sure, it’s 
a fairy. I'll keep it an’ welcome. You 
could n’t be takin’ a white beast to 
Carrig-na-Pooka.’ 

‘No, I suppose I could nt,’ he said. 
So the story was known outside the 
Considine family! 

“You’d be terrifyin’ the Madam. 
They say It was seen before the bad 
news came about the Major. Sure 
the little thing would pass for a hare.’ 

She stood looking after him as he 
rode away, the puppy clasped in her 
arms. The little thing had clung to 
him frantically as though it had claws, 
and he had had difficulty in detaching 
it. Glancing back as he rode away, 
he said to himself that the puppy 
would be safe till he claimed it. He 
was taken with the little beast, which, 
having eluded capture, had seemed to 
conceive a violent affection for its 
captor. He felt oddly flattered by its 
passion for him. 
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He had no idea of all that Carrig-na- 
Pooka was going to do for him. He was 
invalided out, his most ardent idea to 
get well enough to return. No one 
claimed him. His father and mother 
were dead; his only sister married in 
Australia. He had let his old house in 
Sussex for a period of years. 

He had often spoken of himself as a 
homeless man. It was good to be 
taken into the home life of Carrig-na- 
Pooka. There were only two women: 
Madam Considine and her grand- 
daughter Susan, the child of a younger 
brother of his friend who, with his 
wife, had died in India, leaving their 
only child to be brought up by her 
grandmother. 

Seeing that so much trouble had 
befallen the house, there was a wonder- 
ful brightness about it. Madam Consi- 
dine had gained an almost unearthly 
tranquillity. She radiated peace. Robin 
L’Estrange thought of her in the lines 
of an old poet: 


Oftener upon her knees than on her feet; 
Died every day she lived. 


Her heavenliness had not made 
Madam less human. She received 
L’Estrange like a son. The house was 
bare enough, but somehow beautiful. 
Great wood fires roared in the big 
grates. The sparse furniture was all 
good and elegant. Madam, wearing 
the fashions of her youth, seemed to 
shed light and warmth wherever she 
moved. 

Little Susan was charming. The 
loneliness of Carrig-na-Pooka did not 
seem to depress her. She was inces- 
santly busy and merry. As the days 
passed and grew to weeks, they ceased 
to talk of their visitor leaving them. 
When L’Estrange spoke of it, Susan 
looked up at him with a startled 
expression. 

‘Oh, but what would Granny do 
without you?’ she asked. ‘She does 
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not fret so much for Uncle Hervey since 
you came — not nearly so much.’ 

He had not realized till he came to 
Carrig-na-pooka how sick a man he 
had been. He realized it by the com- 
fort and the kindness. He reminded 
himself: 

‘One of these days you will be well 
enough to go back ’; but he was not yet 
well enough. 

He went walking and driving and 
riding with Susan. The little girl 
talked to him as frankly as though he 
had been her brother, revealing to him 
the sweetness of her heart and the 
strength of her spirit. She was as sweet 
as a rose and as gay as a robin. The 
first time he saw her flush when their 
hands met — he was helping her into 
the saddle — he was dazed. He had 
not known women with any degree of 
intimacy. He had a virgin heart to 
give to this exquisite child. The long 
fine autumn was idyllic. Madam was 
happy, watching with shrewd con- 
tented eyes the unfolding of the 
romance. She had sometimes felt a 
little anxious about Susan’s future. 
She did not want to leave the child 
alone in the world when the time came 
for her own call. 

There was one drawback to the com- 
pleteness of life at Carrig-na-Pooka; 
there were no domestic animals. To a 
man so fond of animals, especially of 
dogs, as Robin L’Estrange, it was a real 
drawback, but he guessed that Madam 
could not have endured their presence. 
He spoke of the matter once to Susan. 

‘Do you never want the companion- 
ship of a dog in this lonely country?’ 
he asked. ‘It would be such company 
for you, child!’ 

‘Oh, I could n’t have a dog,’ she 
said, ‘I should love it, but Granny 
would be frightened — she is fright- 
ened of animals because of It.’ 

“Do you believe in It?’ he asked. 

‘I do not know. Granny, for all her 
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piety, believes. You see, It has always 
been in the family. I believe she is 
rather proud that It is unlike other 
people’s banshees.’ Her cheek dim- 
pled deliciously. ‘But she would not 
be without something of the kind. You 
see all the real old families have one.’ 

‘Some day you must know my bull- 
dog, Jane,’ he said; ‘I wish I was not 
obliged to be separated from her. Of 
course, all that about the White Hare 
is mere superstition.’ 

“You must not say so to Granny,’ 
she answered. 

He had been away for a little while 
attending to his private affairs, and he 
came back one dark winter day, just 
before Christmas, joyfully, as a man 
comes home to all he holds dearest in 
the world. He had come laden with 
gifts for Susan. Not much longer was 
he going to defer his happiness. He 
knew Susan loved him; he did not 
doubt that Madam would approve. 
He had seen her eyes rest on them with 
contentment as he and Susan stood 
together. He had been taking the 
place of her dead son to Madam. 

He had not been a week away, but, 
what had happened to Susan? She 
looked frozen. Her eyes were desolate. 
Her little hand as it lay in his was chill 
as a winter flower in the sun. She 
trembled as she looked down, avoiding 
his glances. 

The same inexplicable change lay 
over Madam. She, too, looked fright- 
ened. What had been scaring these 
two women whom he had come to love 
in their separate fashions? What was 
it? He had driven along the lonesome 
bog roads where the scream of the 
curlew but accentuated the silence. 
In an aloof, detached way he had 
known that Carrig-na-Pooka was eerie 
for two lonely women and a few old 
servants, buried deep in the woods 
as it was, and a great rambling old 
house. Why, the crying of the wind 


as it struck the southeast corner of 
the house at dead of night was, he 
had said to himself, appallingly like 
a ghostly lamentation. His poor little 
girl! And the dear kind old mother of 
his dead friend! He would take them 
away from these lonely solitudes. They 
must have life and company. Carrig- 
na-Pooka was all very well in spring 
and early summer. It was haunted 
when the long winter darkness came. 

He was not left in doubt very long. 
When Susan had gone away listlessly 


‘to dress for dinner, Madam lingered 


and came back to him. She had some- 
thing to tell. 

‘My dear,’ she said, and laid a soft, 
ringed hand on his arm, ‘you will have 
noticed the change in our Susan. The 
poor child has seen Jt, or thinks she 
has seen it. One is never quite sure. 
She will have it that it is for herself. 
Sometimes it is seen by the one who 
is going to die, sometimes by a member 
of the family. You must get it out of 
her head that it came for her. If you 
do not she will die of it. You see the 
change? Of course it is for me; and I 
should not grumble if I knew that 
Susan was in safe keeping. I should be 
going to my son.’ 

“It is for neither of you,’ he said 
roughly. ‘You are a religious woman, 
Madam Considine; how do _ you 
reconcile your religion with such 
superstition ?” 

Madam drew herself up, a little. 
haughtily. 

‘Oh, but,’ she said, ‘such things 
are not superstitions. A family of the 
quality of ours is bound to have its 
death-warnings.’ ; 

He turned from her almost im- 
patiently. 

‘I do not believe it,’ he said. ‘For- 
give me, I think such things are evil. 
What did my poor pretty Susan see?’ 

‘A little animal — the White Hare. 
She has seen it twice. Once in the 
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avenue at twilight; again in the long 
corridor upstairs. It ran, as It always 
runs. She could not be sure it was 
there. Just so it was seen before my 
husband’s death, before my son’s.’ 

‘Listen,’ he said. ‘Are you sure 
it was seen before Hervey’s death? Did 
you see it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did Susan?’ 

‘No. The people about the place 
saw it. Old Michael Caffrey at the 
gate-lodge; Bridget, the laundry-maid, 
and others.’ 

‘Did you hear of it before or after?’ 

‘They would not have told me 
before,’ she said indignantly. ‘It would 
have been too cruel.’ 

He had it on his lips to say, “There 
is no proof that Hervey is dead’; but 
it would have been too cruel to suggest 
hopes to her. He said, instead, soberly: 

‘I do-not say that they lied. They 
are an imaginative people.’ 

‘You have too much English blood 
to understand us Irish, for all your 
Irish grandmother.’ 

It was little use to talk. All during 
the evening he strove with them. His 
wooing was done. Fear and the sense of 
doom had made Susan turn to him as a 
child, frightened of the dark, turns toa 
kind breast. 

Madam went away to her oratory 
and left them together. They sat side 
by side, Susan clinging to him as for 
comfort and help in some desperate 
danger. He tried to rally her out 
of her fears. He painted their future 
life together, but she only shook her 
head. There was no laughter in her. 
She whispered to him how she had seen 
the thing first. It went | ke the wind, 
springing up under her feet from a 
drift of dead leaves, gone almost before 
she had seen it. And again it sidled 
in the upper corridor against the 
hangings of Spanish leather, and was 
gone. 
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Nothing he could say was of use; she 
was so drearily sure that she had seen 
the White Hare and of its meaning 
for her. 

‘You must not think, dear Robin,’ 
she said, ‘that although I take comfort 
in your strength I am going to let 
you stay here. There is no future for 
you and me. You are to go away and 
forget me. I shall be the last of the 
Considines of Carrig-na-Pooka.’ 

The wind struck the southeast cor- 
ner of the house, shrieked and wailed, 
and died away. 

‘There is your banshee!’ he said, 
bitterly. ‘A rough wind from over 
the bogs, that finds something, a 
ventilator probably, in the wall to 
play its tunes on. Of such things are 
your ghosts and banshees made.’ 

And then he was sorry and was 
gentle with her. Inwardly he gnashed 
his teeth with despair because he 
could not move her — a thing so soft 
and gentle, like thistledown. 

While he lay awake at night, he 
tossed and turned on his pillow, saying 
to himself, that, if he could not persuade 
her, she would die. Already there were 
bitter ravages in her soft beauty. He 
thought of her distended eyes as she 
clung to him, whispering that she did 
not want to die, she did not want to 
die, with an anguish of pity and love 
for her, and a fear for himself that he 
must lose her which shook all his 
courage. He remembered the old 
church in the grounds and the barred 
grating of the Considine vault with a 
shudder. Was it there his pretty one 
should lie, amid the mouldering rem- 
nants of humanity, and not soft and 
warm in his arms? He uttered a fierce 
groan that seemed to echo through the 
room, and he heard the clock in the 
stableyard strike two. He had been 
three hours in bed and sleep had not 
visited his pillow. 


The sound he had made had startled 




















himself. He leaned upon his pillow, 
and peered into the glimmering dark, 
Suddenly he heard a sound of scratch- 
ing at his door, as though an animal 
wanted to come in. 

He got out of bed and opened the 
door. Something fawned on his feet 
and fled out into the dark corridor. 
His heart suddenly leaped. The thing 
that had escaped him was no wraith 
but a warm living animal. 

All of a sudden he saw the im- 
mense importance of capturing the 
creature, of proving to Susan that 
what had seemed a portent of death 
was really a stray dog. There was no 
time to strike a light. Fortunately the 
night was not dark in the unblinded 
corridors. As he ran, naked-footed, 
trying to make as little noise as possi- 
ble, so as not to alarm the house, he 
thought he saw the thing in front of 
him. Now it was gone— now it 
reappeared. At last he ran it to earth 
in a lumber-room at the top of the 
house. He had closed the door behind 
him to keep the little beast in, if, 
indeed, he had seen it enter the room, 
of which he was not so sure. 

Feeling about among the stacks of 
pictures, the odds and ends of furni- 
ture, suddenly he caught it. He said 
to himself that he had known it all 
the time. It was the puppy he had 
found in the graveyard of the children 
who had never lived, as he knew the 
place to be now. 

It shivered and whined and licked 
his face in a fearful rapture. Once or 
twice he had gone back to the cabin 
where he had left it, and the puppy 
had shown a great fondness for him, 
although it had flown at first sight of 
him under the old woman’s bed. It 
would always be a frightened thing. 
But — what a heart of love it had to 
have followed and found him! It was 
very thin. It must have been wandering 
about Carrig-na-Pooka for several days. 
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He got back to his own room, closed 
and locked the door, and deposited the 
puppy on the eiderdown of his bed 
before he lit his candle. When the 
flame stood up the puppy uttered a 
thin shriek and sat staring at the light. 
It was certainly an elfish thing. 

He found biscuits in the room and 
fed it, and it ate ravenously and drank 
water from a little dish. Then it curled 
itself round in the warm folds of the 
eiderdown and lay looking at him, 
bright-eyed. 

That was reassuring; that was com- 
fortable. The poor little beast had 
somehow, at some time, been frightened 
out of its life. 

It was coming round. Susan would 
learn to love it. He said to himself, 
joyfully, that the puppy would break 
through the evil superstition for Susan. 
There would have to be more than that 
to convince Madam, but he need not 
think of her just yet. Susan would help 
him to persuade her. 

In the morning, he walked into the 
dining room where Susan awaited him. 
She was standing listlessly with a bent 
head, by the bright fire. On the table 
was a pile of letters and parcels which 
she had not troubled to look at. What 
have the dying to do with Christmas 
presents? She said that dreadful thing 
to him, with her frightened face hidden 
against his breast. 

‘I have run down your White Hare, 
Susan,’ he said, holding the little dog 
by the loose skin at the back of its neck. 
‘I captured him last night. He happens 
to be a puppy I picked up on the road 
the first evening I came to Carrig-na- 
Pooka. I gave him to an old woman to 
take care of for me, and I saw him now 
and again. He must have broken 
away when he missed me. He came 
and scratched at my door last night, 
then ran away from me. I hope I did 
not frighten you, chasing him through 
the house.’ 
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Color in a flood rushed over her face. 
A wild hope was in her eyes as she 
stared at him and then at the puppy. 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘then I was mis- 
taken! It was not the White Hare — 
only this little harmless thing!’ 

‘Touch him; he is gentlest of the 
gentle. You must learn to love dogs 
for my sake. Why, even with you, my 
sweetheart, I should want a dog.’ 

She was as though a death-sentence 
had been reprieved. She chattered, 
her eyes bright, the color in her 
cheeks. 

‘What will Granny say?’ she asked, 
and then she answered herself. ‘Gran- 
ny will go on believing in the White 
Hare.’ 

‘But you will not! You must for- 
swear such superstitions. This place 
is too lonely.’ 

‘There is only one thing that might 
persuade Granny — if the dead were to 
come back,’ she said; and suddenly 
laid her cheek against the puppy’s 
soft side. 

Of course Madam was rejoiced that 
Susan had come to her senses. She had 
known all the time that it was not for 
Susan. How should it be when she 
was so ready to go? As for the little 
dog, why that was a mere coincidence. 
It did not explain away the White 
Hare. Susan could not possibly have 
mistaken a white puppy for a white 
hare, the White Hare of the Considines. 

She was very eager that there 
should be no delay about the wedding. 

‘Take away the child,’ she said, 
‘from this lonely place. Bring her back 
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again when she has her children around 
her. -It will not be haunted then.’ 

The evenings had begun to lengthen. 
The snow-drops were putting their 
heads above the patches of snow in the 
shrubberies, and the day was only 
dimming at six o’clock, when, coming 
in late one afternoon, they found an 
unwonted excitement in the atmos- 
phere of the house. 

Phelim, the old man-servant, came 
to meet them, joyful and tearful. 

‘The Madam’s in her oratory,’ he 
said, ‘saying never a word but just 
bawlin’ to herself for joy. There’s a 
letter come. ’Tis from the Major him- 
self, glory be to God! He’s in hospital 
somewhere, doin’ well. Herself let one 
squawk out of her an’ dropped on her 
knees whin she saw the writin’. She 
could n’t read it for a bit, an’ she was 
laughin’ an’ cryin’ so she could n’t see 
it, an’ she axed me to read what was in 
it. And then she went in to say her 
prayers an’ closed the door behind her. 
She’s praisin’ God in there. She was 
ever wan io give Him his own in joy 
or sorrow.’ 

Presently Madam came to them with 
a shining face. 

“My son has come back from the 
dead,’ she said; ‘and I must be here to 
receive him, so I shan’t die yet, please 
God. After all, it was but a little dog 
and not the hare at all. Or perhaps 
the foolish people never saw anything, 
but were only wise after they thought 
my son was dead. Long, long may it 
be before the White Hare comes for 
any of us!’ 

















[The Atheneur| 
TO THOMAS HARDY 


(On His Birthday) 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


To wisdom, truth, and beauty dedicate, 
With vision clear as cloudless break of day, 


You mark man on his immemorial way 





Rousing old echoes down the aisles of fate; 
Unwearied yet, the mystery meditate; 
Decipher motive, balance and survey; 
Reveal the invincible predestinate, 
Austerely silent touching ‘yea’ and ‘nay.’ 

O steadfast master, now your pilgrimage 
Lights a new constellation on our sky, 
A starry wonder and a heritage 





Immortal in its pure humanity: 
Through life’s frustrated hope and desolate truth 


Shall ever shine the beacon of your ruth. 
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[The Times] 
SOME ECHOES OF DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE 


Mk. Buckze has reached the end of 
his long journey.* He will receive the 
congratulations of everybody who 
cares about English political history, 
and especially of that great majority, 
including nearly all except the young- 
est, who were readers of the Times 
during his editorship. He was even 
more modest and self-effacing as an 
editor than he is asa biographer. Com- 
paratively few of those who every day 
read the paper which he edited were 
so much as aware of his name, which, 
indeed, was hardly known outside the 
small world of those who write. But 
the name of a biographer cannot be 
concealed; least of all, that of the 
biographer of a man like Disraeli. And 
the biographer reveals the editor, and 
wins for him the long-deferred, one 
may even say scrupulously avoided, 
gratitude of those who did not know 
to whose wisdom and judgment and 
high sense of responsibility they chief- 
ly owed so much which they valued in 
the great newspaper of which he was 
for so many years the guiding and 
directing head. ; 

It was a wise decision of the biog- 
rapher to give us his last two volumes 
together. The interest of the book has 
certainly suffered by the long inter- 
vals between the appearance of the 
earlier volumes. The mass of material 
was so great that delays and divisions 
were perhaps inevitable. But it is 
good to have no more of them. The 
last phase of Disraeli is given, as it 
should be, as a single act, though in 
two, or perhaps three, scenes. 

The first act of the drama is the 
. * The Life of Benjamin ee Pr George 
Volumes V and Vi. London: John ‘Murray. "368. 
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brilliant boy, whose genius was almost 
hidden under social, literary, and polit- 
ical fopperies. The second is the David 
who slew Goliath. The third is the 
Chief of the Staff, in an army whose 
officers despised him as an outsider 
and distrusted him as a genius, under 
a commander-in-chief who, with the 
reputation of a Rupert, was in fact 
too lazy to keep the army moving and 
too cautious ever to risk a battle. In 
the fourth he has succeeded to the 
chief command, has to fight on ground 
chosen by the new generalissimo of the 
enemy, and is defeated. The fifth, 
given in these two last volumes, is the 
duel, thirteen years long, with that 
arch enemy of whom he is first the 
rival, then the conqueror, and finally 
the victim. The political history of 
England between 1868 and 1881 is 
that of the struggle between Disraeli 
and Gladstone. 

No two men were ever more unlike. 
The points of contrast between them 
would take a volume to enumerate; 
the things they had in common were 
just three. Each was a politician, an 
author, and an affectionate husband. 
But even here their ways of being 
these things were so opposite that they 
were scarcely ever more unlike than 
when they met on the same ground. 
The Olympian who pooh-poohed the 
Bulgarian atrocities as ‘coffee-house 
babble’ was scarcely more remote from 
the fervent orator who made Mid- 
Lothian ring with them, than the 
writer of Mr. Gladstone’s innumerable 
magazine articles from the author of 
Coningsby or Sybil, or the husband of 
Mrs. Gladstone from the husband of 
Lady Beaconsfield. Probably Lady 
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Beaconsfield, or, after her death, Lady 
Bradford, received more of the flatter- 
ing homages of love in a fortnight than 
Mrs. Gladstone received in all her life. 
There are many chapters in Disraeli’s 
novels which contain more ideas than 
are to be found in all the multifarious 
publications of Mr. Gladstone. 

To emphasize the contrast is, of 
course, to force an open door. But not 
so, perhaps, to ask what it was that 
lay at the root of it. The two men 
were sometimes thought of as just 
two party leaders, like Derby and 
Russell, or even Pitt and Fox, who 
took different views of public ques- 
tions, and had different ways of man- 
aging Parliament and the country. 
But the cleavage really goes much 
deeper. It is that which divides the 
man of imagination from the practical 
man, the artist from the moralist, the 
man who is thinking in perfect free- 
dom, furnishing his motives and ma- 
terials out of his own sources, from the 
man who is the slave of his education 
and his world, whose thoughts are al- 
ways occasioned and directed by some 
impulsion from without; in a word, 
that which divides genius from talent, 
however marvelous, or, if you like it 
better, the genius of ideas from the 
genius of administration. 

Akin to this is the contrast between 
the universal way of looking at things 
natural to Disraeli and occasionally so 
disconcerting to his political support- 
ers, and Gladstone’s entirely local, 
national, and traditional habit of 
mind, always through all changes nar- 
rowly English, and English of a par- 
ticular class and type, the type formed 
by the Anglican Church, the public 
schools and the universities, and devel- 
oped by practical activities, public or 
private. No doubt the ordinary man 
of that type does not write books or 
pamphlets about Homer, or Vatican- 
ism, or Bishop Butler, or Home Rule. 
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But all he would need for doing so is 
more brains. All those subjects belong 
to his world and are in the line of his 
development. But ‘the two nations’ 
of Sybil, the ‘Sidonian’ politics of 
Coningsby, the ‘Asian Mystery’ of 
Lord George Bentinck are, or were when 
Disraeli wrote of them, all quite out 
of his reach and ken. 

These are the two men whose rivalry 
divided England during the thirteen 
years with which these volumes deal. 
No such two had filled the air of Par- 
liament with greatness since the days 
of Pitt and Fox; perhaps none such 
will be seen there again. It is a glori- 
ous theme for a biographer.. We have 
had it from the side of Gladstone. 
Now we have it from that of Disraeli. 
Mr. Buckle, of course, makes no pre- 
tense of being a Lord Morley. He is 
neither a great statesman, nor a great 
student, nor a great critic of life and 
letters, and he seldom or never drops 
in passing those pregnant general re- 
flections, often plainly born of personal 
experiences, which are the salt of Lord 
Morley’s book, and give the reader a 
sense of his presence on almost every 
page. Mr. Buckle keeps in the main 
to the part of chronicler; and when he 
comments, he confines himself very 
closely to the defense of his hero and 
the business in hand, seldom traveling 
into the history or philosophy of poli- 
tics at large. 

Fate has, in truth, sorted rather 
strangely the two statesmen and their 
biographers. The traditional, ortho- 
dox, and conventional Englishman and 
Anglican has been handed over to the 
cosmopolitan philosopher, while the 
typical product of Winchester and Ox- 
ford deals with the man who wasalways 
an alien and a mystery in the land he 
lived to rule. When one reads Lord 
Morley one feels that, in discussing 
Gladstone’, policy or speeches, he has 
in his mind, in the background, if not 
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on the surface, Aristotle or Demos- 
thenes or Burke, the problems and 
lessons of history, Greek, Roman, and 
French, as well as English. Mr. Buckle 
seldom takes us, even by suggestion, 
outside the circumstances and consid- 
erations which immediately influenced 
those who supported or opposed his 
hero’s actions. The data he deals with 
are the facts and arguments as they 
were at the time; the court before 
which he tries them is that of the re- 
sults as we can now see them. The 
consequence is that Gladstone is seen 
in the light of the universal rather 


more than he deserves, and Disraeli. 


rather less. 

But it must not be supposed that 
Mr. Buckle’s modest abstentions from 
general principles make him a mere 
hero-worshiper or partisan. Of this his 
philosophic rival is certainly more 
guilty than he. The universal has its 
dangers. It fixes the eyes on general 
principles, which in Mr. Gladstone’s 
case were certainly lofty and pure, and 
ignores the pressure of passing occa- 
sions and interests, which was as pow- 
erful with him as with other men and 
no more ennobling. Consequently it 
is a little unconscious of such things as 
the Jesuitical casuistry which defended 
the Collier and Ewelme appointments, 
and a little unaware that other mo- 
tives besides the ostensible ones had 
their influence in promoting the Bul- 
garian agitation and the conversion to 
Home Rule. 

Mr. Buckle’s narrower vision often 
sees clearer. No doubt his path is eas- 
ier. Disraeli himself made no pretense 
of being in politics solely for the serv- 
ice of God. But without rising to that 
height, he might have taken, and 
Gladstone did take, a much higher 
view of his responsibilities than Mr. 
Buckle shows him actually taking. 
There is, for instance, the matter of 
church appointments. It is amusing 
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to find Disraeli writing in 1875 to 
Lord Salisbury, who was supposed to 
represent ‘High Church’ in the Cabi- 
net: ‘Can you suggest a good High 
Church dean who is not a damned feol, 
and won’t make himself ridiculous?’; 
and to find Lord Salisbury replying, ‘I 
have put down all that I know about 
possible High Church deans —“who 
are not damned fools”— a formidable 
restriction’! But however entertain- 
ing and however well justified this cor- 
respondence may be, it hardly suggests 
the ideal spirit in which church ap- 
pointments should be approached. 
Mr. Buckle deserves credit for making 
no secret of it, nor of the very elec- 
tioneering grounds on which some ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, including bish- 
ops, were actually appointed, and 
more, but for the Queen, would have 
been, in preparation for the dissolution 
of 1868. 

On the whole, then, everybody who 
is not an extreme partisan will recog- 
nize the honesty, the lucidity, and abil- 
ity with which Mr. Buckle has stated 
his case. A case it is, of course. He 
writes as frankly from the one point 
of view as Lord Morley from the other. 
Perhaps the day of final judgment is 
not yet; and neither could have done 
what neither has much attempted. 
Meanwhile we have here again one of 
the most exciting of parliamentary 
stories told from inside with fullness 
and authority. We are present at 
every stage of the great duel; we stand 
by the side of one of the two champions 
and are witnesses of his triumphs and 
defeats, and, more than that, auditors 
and almost partakers of all his secret 
hopes and fears. 

And there is a still greater thing. 
The duel was no mere personal strug- 
gle. It ‘shook realms and nations in 
its jar,’ as truly as that which death 
was just bringing to a close when the 
older of these later protagonists was 

















being born. The life of England was 
bound up in it. The destiny even of 
Europe seemed sometimes to hang on it. 
It is no small thing to be, as it were, 
made members of the Cabinet which 
decided such issues. It is scarcely too 
much to say that that is what Mr. 
Buckle has been enabled to make us. 
The kindness of His Majesty the King 
has allowed him to publish a very large 
number of the letters which passed 
almost daily between Disraeli and 
Queen Victoria. To the subsequent 
wrath of Gladstone when he discov- 
ered it, Disraeli was in the habit of 
giving the Queen detailed accounts of 
cabinets and of the various opinions 
of ministers, a practice in which he 
was clearly within his rights, for min- 
isters are individually and not merely 
collectively the servants and advisers 
of the sovereign, and the sovereign 
cannot know too much about them. 
In any case we now are the gainers by 
it. We see policy being shaped day by 
day, and those who helped the shap- 
ing and those who hindered. Of the 
Queen’s letters, what is to be said is 
that nothing has previously been pub- 
lished which gives anything like so 
vivid a picture of her as she was at 
this time: a somewhat strange mixture 
of passion and common sense, self-will 
and sense of duty, shrewdness and 
limited vision; with, above all, three 
great qualities possessed without meas- 
ure or limit or mixture of alloy: truth- 
fulness, courage, and love of England. 
To these letters are added those of 
Derby, Salisbury, and other ministers. 
The result is that in this book we hear 
the words and read the letters not 
only of the ministers, but of Bismarck, 
Gortchakoff, Schouvaloff, and the 
rest, as soon as they were said or 
written, and are told at once what the 
Queen and her ministers thought of 
them. 

This is the greatest thing in the 
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book, but it is not the newest. That 
is the curious correspondence with 
Lady Bradford and Lady Chester- 
field. Till now scarcely anyone has 
been allowed to see these letters; even 
Mr. Monypenny is said to have been 
refused a sight of them when he began 
this Life. Happily, Mr. Buckle has 
been more fortunate, and all his read- 
ers will be full of gratitude to the late 
Commander Bridgeman and the other 
owners of the letters for their gener- 
osity in allowing this singular, but 
characteristic, episode of Disraeli’s old 
age to be made public. No one who 
knows anything of the facts doubts 
the depth and sincerity of his love for 
his wife. To the end his regret for her, 
his loneliness without her, is a fre- 
quent theme of his letters. The very 
love letters with which he embar- 
rassed Lady Bradford 1100 of 
them in eight years,— probably even 
the letter in which he asked her wid- 
owed sister to become his wife, were 
written on paper which recalled his 
loss of Lady Beaconsfield by the thick- 
est of black edges. He was once look- 
ing with Lord Redesdale at the prepa- 
rations for an official banquet which he 
had to give, ‘when all of a sudden,’ says 
Lord Redesdale, ‘he turned round, his 
eyes were dim and his voice husky, as 
he said, “Ah, my dear fellow, you are 
happy, you have a wife.”’ 

He was a born actor; and this, 
like the language of Oriental devotion’ 
which he addressed to the Queen, like 
his mystical raptures about race, and 
destiny, and religion, and England, was 
no doubt, in one sense, acting. That is 
to say, it was an imaginative embodi- 
ment of the truth. In this, as in every- 
thing else, as unlike as possible to the 
typical English gentleman of whom it 
was his fate, and his pride, to be the 
political leader, he could not rest till he 
had given his thoughts and feelings a 
visible shape, an external life of ex- 








pression, in which he — and others — 
could see, enjoy, and admire them. 
And, of course, the artist in him natur- 
ally became what a great writer said it 
was an artist’s function to be—‘a 
magnifying mirror of the truth.’ 

But, whatever dullards might think, 
it was the truth, not a lie, whether Lady 
Beaconsfield or Lady Bradford, Eng- 
land or Queen Victoria, were the pic- 
ture in the mirror. No doubt Disraeli, 
who was a man of ideas rather than of 
principles, would occasionally make 
untrue statements which Gladstone, 
the man of principles rather than of 
ideas, would not have made. This book 
shows him doing so once or twice, as on 
the‘occasion of his first visit to Hatfield, 
and in the amusing story of a compli- 
ment he paid to Mr. Mallock, who had 
then just published The New Republic. 
A lady anxious to capture a clever re- 
cruit for the party asked Disraeli to 
read his book and send some compli- 
mentary message. He seldom read new 
books, and declined that part of the re- 
quest. But he was quite equal to pro- 
ducing the compliment without read- 
ing the book. He gave the lady a note 
saying he was going to Hughenden, 
and only wished it could be ‘peopled 
with the bright creations of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s fancy’! 

But few of us altogether escape these 
polite insincerities, even without the 
excuse of a state or a party to serve by 
them. And perhaps Gladstone’s un- 
conscious untruths, if the more inno- 
cent, were the more dangerous. Dis- 
raeli might have done the Ewelme job, 
and might have defended it. But he 
would have been well aware of what he 
was doing and defending. Gladstone, 
with all his exalted and sincere sense 
of truth and duty, was occasionally 
afflicted with the kind of lie which 
Plato thought the worst of all — the 
lie which the liar is unaware of because 
it is inside the soul. 
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However, there is no question of any 
kind of lying in these love letters. They 
involve no disloyalty to Lady Beacons- 
field and no deceit of Lady Bradford. 
Nothing in Disraeli seems quite natural 
to English eyes. But in reality nothing 
was more natural to him, being what 
he was, old and lonely, a man who had 
all his life been dependent on some 
woman for sympathy, admiration, and 
affection, than that he should turn, 
within a few months of his wife’s death, 


for inspiration, as he sincerely called it, 


to these two great ladies who recalled 
his youth, while they gilded, charmed, 
and consoled his old age. The intimacy 
grew very rapidly. Before he had been 
a widower six months Lady Chester- 
field was already ‘Dearest Lady Ches.,’ 
and he was her ‘most affectionate D.’ 

But though he proposed to Lady 
Chesterfield, it was Lady Bradford, 
who soon became ‘Selina,’ with whom 
the intimacy was closest. Indeed, he 
told her once that he loved her sister 
but was in love with her; and that 
there was all the difference between 
the two. It was to her, who did not 
like his novels, as he complained, that 
the master of irony cryptically dedi- 
cated his last book by giving it the 
name of Endymion, the human lover 
of the Moon-Goddess Selene. She nat- 
urally resented some of his extrava- 
gances, and the lovers’ quarrels be- 
tween the elderly statesman and a lady 
who was already a grandmother are 
sometimes — entirely by his fault — a 
little ridiculous. His artistry was not 
always in perfect taste: one never can 
enough remember that he was of a 
race among whose many fine qualities 
good taste is scarcely ever included. 
But behind all this there was real sin- 
cerity: it is not too much to say that 
there was a true cry of the heart. He 
loved Lady Bradford for the right 
reason; because she was what she was 
and because he was himself. He knew 
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that her feelings to him were not the 
same as his to her: and admits that it 
was ‘natural and reasonable’ that this 
should be so. But, as hé adds, ‘unfor- 
tunately for me, my imagination did 
not desert me with my youth.’ 

He was not a man of miscellaneous 
friendships. He hated clubs and cared 
little for the society of men. ‘I require 
perfect solitude or perfect sympathy. 
My present life gives me neither of 
these ineffable blessings. It may be 
brilliant, but it is too fragmentary. It 
is not a complete existence. It gives 
me neither the highest development of 
the intellect nor the heart: neither Po- 
etry nor Love.’ So he wrote to her in 
1874; and during the seven years he 
still had to live, she gave him always 
more and more of the ‘perfect sym- 
pathy’ which he craved. She and Lord 
Bradford gradually forgot his extrav- 
agances in their admiration for his 
genius, in their pity for his loneliness, 
and, no doubt, in their natural pride in 
the friendship of a man on whom the 
eyes of all Europe were fixed. And of 
course Lady Bradford felt something 
more, Her letters to him are destroyed. 
Some of them, as is evident from his 
replies, complained of his embarrass- 
ing attentions. But others, as may be 
seen in his letter of July 4, 1875, con- 
tained words of affection for which he 
would have been unreasonable indeed 
if he had not been willing, as he says, 
‘to bless the being who wrote them.’ 

No review can hope even to touch 
on a hundredth part of the topics and 
events discussed in the thirteen hun- 
dred large pages of these two volumes. 
Disraeli was a many-sided man, and 
the premiership is a many-sided office. 
Mr. Buckle’s story is one of public life 
and private: of the crowded parties of 
London and the beechen solitudes of 
Hughenden; of a writer of novels and 
a reader of the classics; of the Queen 
and Lady Bradford; of the enemy and 
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the friend of Lord Salisbury; of the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords; of religion as a world-shap- 
ing force, his understanding of which 
makes Disraeli preéminent among the 
writers of his day, and of religious par- 
ties in the Church of England, his ig- 
norance of which was one of the chief 
causes of his downfall; of a policy in 
Ireland of which he resisted the op- 
timistic beginnings and foresaw the 
disastrous end; of Abyssinia and Af- 
ghanistan, India and South Africa, the 
Suez Canal and Cyprus, the Franco- 
Prussian War and the Russo-Turkish 
War, the Treaty of San Stefano and 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

These are only a fraction of the 
whole. Much of the book, for instance, 
is occupied with home affairs. Lord 
Derby’s cowardly refusal of office in 
1855 prevented the author of Sybil 
from attaining power till he was old 
and almost constantly ill. Nothing in 
this book will be newer to the public 
than the heroic courage with which 
the spirit of Disraeli steeled itself to 
manage his sovereign and his col- 
leagues, in fact, to rule England and 
guide Europe, while his body, often 
racked with pain, seemed as if it 
would refuse its office altogether. But 
Mr. Buckle has no difficulty in show- 
ing that, even at that eleventh hour 
and in the midst of foreign distrac- 
tions, Disraeli managed to achieve 
work which makes his record as a so- 
cial reformer the very opposite of a 
blank. 

His most discussed piece of home 
legislation, the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, was indeed a complete fail- 
ure. But his support of it was not his 
own choice: it was almost forced upon 
him by the Queen, who showed herself 
as unwise in that matter as she showed 
herself wise, much wiser and more 
public-spirited than Disraeli, in the 
matter of great church appointments. 
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But Disraeli’s position in these things 
was very much that of a foreigner, 
and no foreigner has ever felt any- 
thing but contempt for the English 
Ritualists. If a Catholic, he prefers 
the real thing to the ‘mass in mas- 
querade’; if a Protestant, he detests 
traitors in the camp of the greatest of 
all the churches which defy Rome. 

This, however, was a side issue, in 
which Disraeli’s ignorance and the 
Queen’s prejudices betrayed them to 
failure. In real social legislation there 
was no failure, but the contrary. The 
crying needs of the ‘condition of the 
people’ were at once taken in hand*by 
Disraeli’s Ministry. Measures dealing 
with housing and friendly societies, 
with the law of ‘conspiracy’ in trade 
disputes, with the hours of factory 
labor, with the grievances of seamen 
and agricultural tenants, soon became 
law. Lord Morley and Liberals gen- 
erally have affected to scoff at Dis- 
raeli’s work in this field. They need 
no answer but the words of a Labor 
member of Parliament spoken to his 
constituents in 1879: ‘The Conserva- 
tive party has done more for the work- 
ing classes in five years than the Lib- 
erals have in fifty.’ 

But no one will pretend that Dis- 
raeli’s place in political history will be 
decided by the merits or demerits of 
his social legislation. The acts of Par- 
liament which he passed were only the 
visible effects of a much larger achieve- 
ment. So far as his ultimate rank as a 
statesman is to be fixed by anything 
occurring in the field of home politics, 
it is his ‘education’ of his party that 
must fix it. It is, no doubt, partly due 
to Canning and Peel, but it is far more 
due to Disraeli than to both of them 
together, that we have had in England 
for the last fifty years a Conservative 
party which is progressive and na- 
tional and not a mere aristocratic 
fronde, reactionary, blind, and stupid, 
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such as those of which the continent 
of Europe has seen too much. The po- 
litical situation since the war is too 
controversial and, indeed, uncertain to 
be discussed. But it is the simple fact 
that, ever since Disraeli gave the vote - 
to the mass of the people, Conserva- 
tive candidates, convinced and avowed 
supporters of Throne and Church and 
Empire, have again and again been 
chosen as the representatives of great 
popular constituencies, and especially 
of London, at almost every general 
election. And the contrast between 
this experience and what has com- 
monly happened in Paris and Berlin, 
Rome and Madrid, is the measure of 
the genius of Disraeli, even when all 
allowance has been made for the help 
he derived from the political instinct 
of the English race. 

But no; the words are scarcely 
written before one is forced to take 
them back. The .genius of Disraeli 
was a world-genius, and is not to be 
measured by anything achieved with- 
in the boundaries of a small island. 
Lord Salisbury well said of him that 
‘zeal for the greatness of England was 
the passion of his life.” But England, 
in his eyes, was always something 
much larger than the forty counties of 
the geography books. He believed in 
race, and for him England was the 
English race all over the world. He 
believed in history, and in his mind 
England was always much more than 
the sovereign or people or achieve- 
ment of the hour; it was the England 
of Elizabeth and Chatham, of the 
Heights of Abraham and the field of 
Waterloo. He believed in ideas, and 
saw in England the visible embodi- 
ment on a world-wide scale of the 
greatest and most hopeful of all polit- 
ical ideas, for which he found or coined 
his famous Roman phrase, ‘Imperium 
et Libertas.’ 

So, naturally enough, and indeed 
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inevitably, it will not be with his 
Housing or Trades-Union legislation, 
no, nor even with the party he trans- 
formed and inspired, that history will 
be occupied when the day comes for 
the final estimate of his work and in- 
fluence. It will rather have to contrast 
the negligible position to which Eng- 
land had sunk among the Powers of 
Europe between 1864 and 1874, and 
in part sank again between 1880 and 
1885, with the commanding position 
to which Disraeli at once restored her 
when he for the first time in his life 
could speak in her name with no fear 
of contradiction, as the master of an 
assured Parliamentary majority and 
the minister of an admiring and even 
affectionate sovereign. It will have to 
consider whether some large part of 
the credit for the courage, will, and 
endurance which enabled England to 
play the leading part in the deliverance 
of the world in 1914 to 1918 may not 
be due to the great man who, whatever 
his errors in detail, had taught her 
forty years earlier not to be afraid of 
her own greatness, and never to dream 
that the destinies of Europe could 
possibly be a matter of indifference to 
the descendants of the men who had 
fought Philip II and Louis XIV and 
Napoleon. If we have never again, not 
even in 1880 to 1885, cut the sorry 
figure which we cut in 1864 and in 1870, 
is it not in part because 1878 and Dis- 
raeli had proved such cowardice to be 
unnecessary and had rendered any re- 
turn to it impossible? 

His death did not remove his in- 
fluence. Some of the details of his 
policy were abandoned or modified, 
but that does not alter the fact that he 
created a tradition. He trained Lord 
Salisbury in foreign affairs, and Lord 
Salisbury trained Lord Lansdowne 
who made the Entente with France, 
and Mr. Balfour who created the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense. And Mr. 
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Asquith and Lord Grey accepted and 
completed their work. That meant 
that we should never again, at least as 
regards Western Europe, be mere im- 
potent spectators of the fait accompli, 
as we had been in 1864 and 1870. It 
meant that we had accepted the doc- 
trine which Disraeli had laid down as 
early as 1848 when warning Parlia- 
ment about Prussian ambitions: ‘I 
never can believe that the peace of 
Europe is to be maintained by hiding 
our heads in the sand and comforting 
ourselves with the conviction that no- 
body will find us out.’ That doctrine, 
Disraeli always maintained, does not 
mean war. It means peace. 

The last volume of this Life is, of 
course, largely occupied with the 
Treaty of Berlin and the events which 
led to it. Mr. Buckle tells the story in 
great detail from behind the scenes, 
where the Queen was always passion- 
ately urging forward and Lord Derby 
always cautiously hanging back; where 
Lord Salisbury was gradually changing 
from the suspicious and suspected 
critic of his chief to the trusted col- 
league, ally, and friend; where Peters- 
burg and Constantinople and Berlin 
were slowly learning that ‘the old Jew’ 
was a man who meant business and 
could not be bluffed. 

A discussion of the details of Bea- 
consfield’s policy during the Russo- 
Turkish war and at the Congress would 
be impossible here. And it is quite 
unnecessary. But two things emerge 
with great clearness. One is personal. 
It is Disraeli’s definiteness of purpose 
and strength of will. Bismarck said of 
him at Berlin: ‘It was easy to transact 
business with him; in a quarter of an 
hour you knew exactly how you stood 
with him; the limits to which he was 
prepared to go were clearly defined and 
a rapid summary soon precised mat- 
ters.’ Already, in 1875, when Bis- 
marck was plotting an attack on 
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France, Disraeli had taught him that 
he had now to deal in England with 
people who could make up their minds 
and were not afraid, as Disraeli was 
always telling Derby, to say ‘Bo to a 
goose.” So, when the Russo-Turkish 
crisis came, Disraeli at once made up 
his mind how much of what he desired 
was possible; and through the long 
struggle in the Cabinet, and afterwards 
in the negotiations, would neither be 
pushed further than he meant to go by 
the Queen, nor frightened out of what 
he meant to have by Lord Derby. The 
majority of the Cabinet often wanted 
him to take less, the Queen again and 
again threatened abdication if she did 
not get more, but Disraeli stood firm, 
and the policy he carried out at Berlin 
was, in substance, the policy he laid 
down from the first. Its main points 
were that Russia should neither occupy 
Constantinople nor destroy Turkey; 
and that whatever changes were made 
should be made by Europe as a whole 
and with a full recognition of the 


British claim to a special voice in what | 


might so vitally affect our position in 
India. His resolute will controlled the 
Queen, drove out Derby, converted 
Salisbury, defied Gortschakoff, and 
dominated Bismarck. He was never 
afraid to run risks; saw clearly, against 
Lord Salisbury, from the first that you 
could not resist Russia unless you were 
plainly prepared for war if necessary, 
and even for the disagreeable alliance 
with Turkey. But he never believed in 
war. He was sure, and the Crimean 
precedent confirms him, as well as the 
improved situation directly Derby 
went, that it was drifting and giving 
the appearance of not meaning busi- 
ness, that was likely to lead to war. At 
worst he forced his Cabinet to submit 
under threat of resignation, as he made 
the Berlin Congress submit by ordering 
his special train and taking care that 
Bismarck knew he had done so. 


The other thing which emerges from 
Mr. Buckle’s story is that the first ob- 
ject of his policy was one which has 
been little mentioned, though it proved 
all important for the future history of 
Europe. The details of the treaty have 
been much discussed, and often very 
unfairly. Disraeli certainly did not 
care as much as he ought to have cared 
about the sufferings of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. But as for those 
of Asia, it was Gladstone, as Mr. Buckle 
shows, who deprived them of the par- 
tial protection which Disraeli had given 
them. And it is at least very doubtful 
whether those of Europe would have 
gained by the making of the Balkan 
Peninsula practically a Russian prov- 
ince. Certainly, Serbia, Greece, and 
Roumania (and ultimately all the Allies 
of 1914) have to thank Disraeli for pre- 
venting the creation of a big Bulgaria 
extending to the Hgean Sea and in- 
cluding many thousands of Serbs and 
Greeks. 

But the real object of Disraeli’s 
policy as sketched beforehand, and 
claimed by him in retrospect, was 
nothing merely Balkan, nothing even 
confined to the relations between Eng- 
land and Russia and Turkey. It wasa 
European object. When the Eastern 
question was reopened in 1875, the 
three military Powers, Russia, Austria, 
and Germany, assumed to themselves 
the right to dictate the policy of 
Europe. They evidently looked upon 
France as broken and England as neg- 
ligible. This was the heritage of Glad- 
stone and Granville. Disraeli at once 
insisted that British interests in these 
matters were as great as Russian or 
Austrian, and said that he would not 
allow them to be ignored. When the 
three Powers presented their Memo- 
randum of policy, framed without any 
consultation of France, Italy, or Eng- 
land, he would not follow France and 
Italy in swallowing the insult. ‘If we 
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are stiff we shall gain all our points,’ 
he wrote to Derby; and they did. The 
Memorandum was withdrawn. So 
when Salisbury was on his way to the 
Constantinople Conference, Disraeli 
wrote to him a long letter of instruc- 
tions, in the course of which he says: 
‘If Russia is not checked, the Holy 
Alliance will be rivived in aggravated 
form and force. Germany will have 
Holland; and France, England, and 
Belgium will be in a position I trust I 
shall never live to witness.’ 

This new ‘Holy Alliance,’ with all its 
dangers, he claimed to have prevented. 
‘Our object,’ he wrote to Drummond 
Wolff two years and more after the 
Congress, ‘was to break up and per- 
manently prevent the alliance of the 
three Empires, and I maintain there 
never was a general diplomatic result 
more completely effected.’ By getting 
Austria and Germany to assist him in 
checking Russia, he drove a wedge be- 
tween the three, the effects of which, 
as Mr. Buckle says, not all Bismarck’s 
subsequent dexterities could undo. At 
the same time the free Western Powers 
had reasserted themselves, and when 
the militarist danger came to a head in 
1914, the rift, begun at Berlin in 1878, 
had widened, and the three Empires 
of the 1875 memorandum were divided 
into two hostile camps. Disraeli’s biog- 
rapher may fairly claim that the same 
imperialism of 1878 had its share in 
promoting the victory of free institu- 
tions in the great struggle which ended 
exactly forty years later. 

These are great topics. But after all, 
for the biographer of Disraeli the great- 
est is Disraeli himself. It is the man 
himself, what he was more than any- 
thing that he did, which will provide 
three quarters of the readers of this 
book. He is always his biographer’s 
subject, whatever others, whether men 
or affairs, give their name to the 
page. A reviewer cannot pretend to 
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attempt what has taken the biographer 
six volumes to accomplish. He can 
only refer the reader who is anxious 
for a general impression to two summa- 
ries, given here, the work of the two 
biographers. The first, printed at the 
end of the fifth volume, is Mr. Buckle’s 
estimate of Disraeli as an orator and 
Parliamentarian. There are few better 
things of the kind anywhere. It ex- 
hibits him, by the testimony of many 
and adverse witnesses, as the man who, 
after overthrowing ‘the greatest mem- 
ber of Parliament that ever lived,’ be- 
came himself, by patience, by tact, by 
constant attendance and industry, by 
wit, irony, invective, eloquence, above 
all by sheer power of intellect and im- 
agination, the acknowledged master, 
as well as the pride and delight, of the 
House of Commons. 

George Russell, a Whig and a Ritu- 
alist, said that the difference between 
him and others was the difference be- 
tween genius and talent. Sir William 
Harcourt wrote that his departure 
from the House left it a chessboard 
without the queen, and its game ‘a 
petty struggle of pawns.’ A_ hostile 
writer said that no orator had carried 
further the art of compelling an audi- 
ence to listen to every word. That, per- 
haps, gives a hint of the point in which 
he, like Lord Salisbury after him, was 
so inferior to Gladstone. His gift was 
intellect and imagination, which are 
solitary things, not emotion, and par- 
ticularly not moral emotion, which in- 
sists on sharing and being shared. He 
could compel his hearers to listen to 
him; but he himself stood aloof, more 
perhaps than Mr. Buckle allows, catch- 
ing opportunities for impromptu illus- 
tration or repartee, but seldom or never 
catching, or allowing himself to be 
caught by, any of those waves of emo- 
tional inspiration which, coming from 
the hearers, continually renew the 
speeches of the very greatest orators. 
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That loneliness is also the final im- 
pression left by the man. 

At the end of his last volume Mr. 
Buckle prints an extremely interesting 
and subtle study of Disraeli, which 
was found among Mr. Monypenny’s 
papers. Mr. Monypenny begins it by 
saying: ‘I have sometimes been asked 
if my book would at last dispel the 
mystery that surrounds Disraeli; and 
my answer has invariably been that, 
unless the mystery remained when I 
had finished my labors, I should have 
failed in my task of portraiture: for 
mystery was of the essence of the man.’ 
That is a profound remark. No better 
last word could be found for anything, 
great or small, that is written about 
Disraeli. It has many meanings, not 
all of which are to be seized at the first 
glance. But one of them, and surely 
the central one, must be that Disraeli 
was in his chosen field a kind of ‘man 
of destiny,’ and that if he abounded in 
surprises and inconsistencies, and often 
seemed to ignore the ordinary motives 
and moralities of men, it was partly be- 
cause he was impelled by a force, of 
which he himself could scarcely have 
said whether it was within him or with- 
out, that indefinable force which must 
always remain a secret and a mystery, 
the force to which we give the name of 
genius. It is a dangerous force. We 
see it in one way in Cromwell, in 
another in Chatham. It is what we 
do not find in Pitt or Peel or Glad- 
stone. It is what makes the eternal 
fascination of Disraeli. 


[L’ Humanite] 
THE GOLDEN BEE 


BY JUDITH GAUTIER 


‘Ou, how studious Mr. Golden 
Bamboo is!’ 

A voice, delicate and low as the 
wind heard in fairy woodlands, thus 


THE GOLDEN BEE 


surprised oné evening a young student 
working at his books. 

Very much surprised, he rose quickly 
from his place, and looked out into the 
garden. There he beheld a maiden of 
so marvelous a beauty that he knew 
her to be an enchanted being. A robe 
of blue enveloped her. 

Though startled, the student po- 
litely asked her what might be her 
pleasure. 

“Look well at me,’ said she, with a 
jesting laugh. ‘Do I seem like a wild 
creature? But a truce to useless ques- 
tions — are you afraid to open your 
door?’ 

“Oh, no,’ cried Mr. Goldeh Bamboo, 
politely swinging open the lacquer 
gates of his dwelling. 

The unknown, gathering up her long 
robes, ran into the house. 

“Nowclose the door tightly,’ said she. 

So the student drew the curtains, 
bolted the doors, and brought more 
light. This done, he turned to gaze at 
his visitor who stood smiling at him, 
in the centre of the room. And so lovely 
was she that his heart beat with blows 
heavy enough to burst asunder his 
breast, and he could not utter a word. 

‘I thank you for your hospitality,’ 
said the maiden in her low voice. ‘Do 
not fear. I love you; I have come to 
share your life.’ 

Mr. Golden Bamboo thought him- 
self dreaming. 

In the early morning, the fairy 
seemed to fly away into the vanishing 
darkness. 


They became lovers such as. the 
world seldom sees. Mr. Golden Bam- 
boo adored the delicate girl, who came 
at nightfall and fled away with the 
dawn. 

One night, as they were talking to- 
gether and eating sweetmeats, the 
student perceived that the mysterious 
lady was a lover of music. 
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THE GOLDEN BEE 


“Your voice is so delicate and sweet,’ 
said he, ‘that I fain would hear you 
sing. I am sure you would steal my 
soul away.’ 

“Yes,” she laughed, ‘I am afraid of 
stealing your soul away, and I do not 
dare to sing to you.’ 

But Mr. Golden Bamboo continued 
to ask, and finally she said: 

“Your servant does not wish to dis- 
obey you; nevertheless, if I am heard 
by anyone beyond these walls, it will 
be very dangerous for me. Since you 
insist, however, I shall sing, but very 
softly.’ 

And she leaned against a column of 
the house and sang. 

“The raven, who dwells in the neigh- 
boring tree, cries out that the hour of 
parting is at hand. O beloved, I must 
fly from thee alone, and leave thee in 
loneliness.’ 


The song, faint and sweet, moved .- 


the student’s heart. When she had 
done, the young girl went to the door 
and looked out timidly. Then she stole 
out into the dark. When she returned, 
a great sadness lay in her eyes. 

‘Our happiness is over,’ she sighed. 

“Why, my beloved?’ 

‘List you but to the beating of my 
heart. It is a warning.’ 

‘Nay, it is but a touch of fever. Do 
not say that our happiness hath come 
to an end.’ 

When the dawn came, the unknown 
lady made no haste. Very slowly made 


She her way to the door. And at the 


door, overcome by some mysterious 
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agony, she trembled and sank to the 
floor. 

‘Beloved,’ said she, ‘my heart is still 
too feeble. Come you with me to the 
temple wall.’ 

And so Mr. Golden Bamboo ac- 
companied her till she bade him leave 
her. 

Hardly had he turned, when a faint 
voice cried out, ‘Help me! Help 
me!’ 

The young man ran back to the spot 
at which he had said farewell to his 
sweetheart. He looked in every di- 
rection, but could see nothing. Yet 
the frightened cries persisted. They 
seemed to come from a gallery above 
his head. Lifting his eyes, the youth 
beheld, in the dim light, a great spider 
clambering into its web, with a strug- 
gling something lying in its horrible 
claws. 

Mr. Golden Bamboo tore asunder 
the web and delivered the prisoner. A 
tiny golden bee lay in his palm. At first 
the bee seemed dying, but Mr. Golden 
Bamboo carried her to his chamber, 
and placed her carefully on the table. 

The dawn grew brighter. The bee 
came to herself, and climbed to the top 
of the student’s inkwell. Was she going 
to drown herself in those studious 
depths? No, she merely dipped one 
fastidious wing into the pool and then 
traced on a fragment of paper: 

‘Thank you!’ 

A shudder ran through the body of 
Mr. Golden Bamboo. When he looked 
up, the bee had gone, never to return. 








[The Poetry Review] 
SAMPLERS 


BY JOHN DRINKWATER 


In praise of love, upon my mind 
Samplers I’ll make to be, 

As lovers long ago designed 
Emblems of courtesy, 

Threading in warm and frosty wools 

Their wisdom’s calendars and rules. 


He errs to think those hands were set 
All spinster-like and cold 

Who spelt a scarlet alphabet, 
And birds of blue and gold, 

And made immortal garden-plots 

Of daisies and forget-me-nots. 


The bodkins wove an even pace, 
Yet these are lyrics too, 

Breathing of spectral lawn and lace, 
Old ardors to renew, 

For in the corners love would keep 

His fold among the little sheep. 


So I will samplers make as well, 
Nor shall the colors lack 
In shining characters to tell 
Your lovely Zodiac, 
And all your kisses there and words 
Shall spring again as flowers and birds. 


[The London Mercury] 
EARLY CHRONOLOGY 


BY SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Slowly the daylight left our listening 
faces. 


Professor Brown with level baritone 
Discoursed into the dusk. 
Five thousand years 
He guided us through scientific spaces 
Of excavated History; till the lone 
Roads of research grew blurred; and in 
our ears 
Time was the rumored tongues of 
vanished races, 
And Thought a chartless Age of Ice 


and Stone. 
The story ended. Then the darkened 
air 
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Flowered as he lit his pipe; ari aureole 
glowed . 

Enwreathed with smoke; the moment’s 
match-light showed 

His rosy face, broad brow, and smooth 
gray hair, 

Backed by the crowded book shelves. 

In his wake 

An archeologist began to make 

Assumptions about aqueducts (he 
quoted 

Professor Sandstorm’s book) ; and soon 
they floated 

Through desiccated forests; mangled 
myths; 

And argued easily round megaliths. 


Beyond the college garden something 


glinted; 

A copper moon climbed clear above the 
trees. 

Some Lydian coin? Professor Brown 
agrees 

That copper coins were in that culture 
minted; 


But, as her whitening way aloft she 


took, 
I thought she had a pre-dynastic look. 


[The New Witness] 
CHOPIN PRELUDE 


BY HON. ELEANOUR NORTON 


Hush! Did you hear 
The cry of a flute? 
The fall of a fairy tear 

On a fairy lute? 


Hush! Did you mark 
Like a leaping spray 
The flash of a silver lark 
In the silver day? * 


Hush! Did you find — 

In the wood’s deep dream — 
The magic of all the wind 

By a magic stream? 


Hush! Did you hear 
The cry of a flute? 
The fall of a fairy tear 

On a fairy lute? 
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